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The adjustment of men to the machine, of the machine to men, 
and of men to one another depends largely on psychological factors 
that have been greatly complicated by the steady trend towards an ever 
higher degree of industrialisation. Difficulties in human relations— 
with workmates, superiors and subordinates—the effects of scientific 
management on the content of the j0b, fears for health and employment 
security, family tensions, and a host of other problems tend to increase 
the nervous and physical fatigue of the worker to a point beyond 
which he may be said to have passed the “ threshold of maladjustment ”. 
According to the author of the present article it is the constant and 
important duty of the industrial psychiatrist to foresee and prevent 
this maladjustment by ensuring that the margin of tolerance of the 
workers is not exceeded. 


N recent years the “ human factor” in industry has attracted 
growing attention, and understanding of it has deepened. 

In the process it has become obvious that economic and technical 
factors cannot be disentangled from their social context, and that 
the latter has a psychological dimension that is essential to any 
appreciation of the facts. Moreover, since civilisation is the 
handiwork of man, it would be wrong to contrast natural man 
and industrial civilisation. One cannot assert that a given machine 
is satisfactory on technical grounds alone: if it is dangerous for 
the worker the fact is that it has been badly designed. Similarly, 
a social security scheme cannot be justified simply because it is 
popular with its members ; if it is out of touch with the hard facts 
of economic life it must be acknowledged to be ill-conceived. One 
must be careful, therefore, not to take too narrow a view or to 
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make distinctions that are too artificial. On this point the ex- 
perience of industrial psychiatrists makes them well qualified to 
detect the relation between cause and effect and to show how the 
one gives rise to the other. Psychopathology is the magnifying 
glass of psychology. For example, it shows why and how some 
working conditions are harmful, and by getting down to individual 
cases helps in the search for general preventive measures. 
Modern industry is passing through a period of rapid change. 
The industrial environment differs greatly from country to country 
and from decade to decade. This article is chiefly concerned with 
France in the 1950s, where various stages of development can be 
observed side by side ; as a result its conclusions can be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, in other countries. For instance, in 1953 the 
industry in a single département ranged from oil refining (highly 
automatic, where the workers do not come into contact with the pro- 
ducts) to the extraction of shingle from beaches (unbelievably 
primitive, technologically speaking), and from the depressed textile 
industry to large and prosperous building firms ; it also included 
various types of semi-rural industries (employing small farmers 
who divided their time between their own holdings and jobs in 
wood-processing factories). Naturally, all the problems involved 
cannot be dealt with in this article, which must confine itself to a 


few salient features of general interest. 


ADJUSTMENT TO THE INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Current definitions of normal health (both physical and mental) 
involve far more than the mere absence of an ascertainable disease 
or infirmity. The traditional approach, which was negative and 
static, has given way to a positive and dynamic attitude. Health is 
the outcome of the interaction between the individual and his 
environment. He is healthy if he is well adjusted. It must be clear 
from this alone that the factors capable of helping or hindering his 
adjustment are bound to be very numerous. Some are proper to 
the individual (age, sex, education, general background, etc.), 
others to his environment (technical, social, economic, etc.). Some 
are connected with his work, and others with his family. Any change 
in an apparently isolated factor may upset the general balance, as 
is borne out by our day-to-day experience. To quote an example, 
a 50-year-old overman in the coal mines, a sturdy, cheerful and 
capable individual, suffered from silicosis (with an invalidity assess- 
ment of 40 per cent.), which was of long standing and by no means 
troublesome. On being re-examined after an interval of only a few 
weeks he seemed ten years older. He became breathless at the 
slightest exertion, complained about his job and talked of retiring ; 
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yet an X-ray showed there had been no worsening in his condition. 
The only new development had been the replacement of his 
immediate superior by a colleague. Ill-feeling between them had 
quickly come to a head and this had upset the balance. The shift 
from adjustment to maladjustment and from health to sickness was 
brought about quite suddenly by an event which, on the face of 
it, was both trivial and external. 

Frequently a woman employed on piece-work or an assembly- 
line job keeps up without any difficulty for a long time, and then 
all at once her work falls off. She spoils parts, arrives late, takes 
time off, resents discipline, etc. The reason is not usually hard to 
find, for in most cases her child has fallen sick or she has had a 
quarrel with her husband. Although a factor of this kind is uncon- 
nected with work or even with the factory itself, it has been found 
that such an occurrence is much commoner in certain jobs, work- 
shops or firms. Moreover, once the cause of the trouble has dis- 
appeared the worker often takes a long time to return to normal, 
and sometimes never does so. The working environment must 
therefore also be taken into consideration. Some types of work, 
owing to the hours, noise, tempo, and the like, wear people out 
so that they become incapable of making the slightest extra effort. 
These examples show that if the margin of tolerance is exceeded 
the worker passes beyond the threshold of maladjustment. 

Attempts at adjustment must be made within this margin of 
tolerance, to which it is as well to add a safety margin. It must 
be admitted that as yet these two margins can only be gauged 
empirically, the danger point being established on the basis of 
day-to-day observation, i.e. to some extent only when it has been 
passed. Assessment is made difficult by the range of individual 
variations. The effort of adjustment demanded varies from job to 
job, as does the ability of each worker to make it. Some delicate 
individuals are the first to become maladjusted ; but once the 
limit is reached the entire work force suffers from various functional, 
neurotic or occupational symptoms. In the majority of cases a 
reasonable degree of adjustment can be achieved, but for preventive 
reasons it is as well to check not only that adjustment has taken 
place but also at what cost and risk to the individual it has 
been achieved. 

Adjustment is a continuous process that is liable to be impaired 
at any time. Technical change, population pressures and shifts in 
the employment market bring many individuals face to face 
with new situations which may be traumatic in their effects. 
For example, a farmer who takes a job as a factory worker finds 
himself in some ways in a new world. He may at once be an obvious 
failure, but there is a much bigger chance that this will only become 
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apparent after some months of effort on his part.! This partly 
justifies the opposition of some marginal firms to reconversion, 
which does in fact involve a real threat to the workers themselves. 
During adolescence, when an individual takes up a career, the 
problem is often very serious and stubborn. Take the case of a 
village lad who on leaving school started to work with his father, 
a small rural craftsman, but quickly saw that the job held no 
future for him and left home after quarrelling with his family. He 
went to Paris and, being unskilled, had a hard struggle at first, 
but finally won for himself an honourable place in society. It might 
be thought that his troubles were over, but it was precisely at this 
time that he became prone to depression accompanied by a strong 
feeling of guilt. His success in his job had been bought at the price 
of rejecting his origins. 


INDIVIDUAL Factors AFFECTING ADJUSTMENT 


Vocational Guidance and Selection 


Each person’s ability to adjust himself depends on his per- 
sonality. Mental level is extremely important, as might be 
expected, but the two do not necessarily go together. The type 
of intelligence is also vital, and its suitability for a particular 
job depends on the individual’s previous experience and level 
of education. Moreover, allowance must also be made for his 
emotional maturity. Between the complete helplessness of a baby 
and the independence of a fully developed adult there is a whole 
range of stages to which physical age offers only a very rough 
guide ; this emotional maturity governs the individual’s attitude 
towards his social as well as his working environment.? 

Accordingly careful vocational guidance is desirable. The time- 
honoured concepts of aptitude and vocation are misleading since 
they are so interdependent that they cannot be considered 
separately. Moreover, the psychological processes involved are 
extremely complex, whereas the instruments available to psychol- 
ogists are still somewhat rough and ready. The way in which 
advice is given should also be improved. Failing to attach enough 


1QOn this point see the research on morbidity among North African 

workers carried out by G. DaumEzon, Y. CHAMPION and J. CHAMPION- 

Basset : “ L’incidence sur une population transplantée 
e 


d’origine nord-africaine : Etude de démographie hospitaliére et d’écologie 
psychiatrique ”, in Monographies de l'Institut national d’hygiéne : Etudes 
de sociopsychiatrie (Paris), No. 7, 1955, pp. 83-125. 

2 On this subject see P. Stvapon : “ L’adaptation au travail en fonction 
des niveaux de maturation de la personnalité ”, in Le travail humain (Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France), Vol. XVII, Nos. 3-4, July-Dec. 1954, 
pp. 173-179. 
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importance to the need to understand and instruct the person 
seeking guidance, the psychologist is apt to limit the scope of 
his interview. Without going into technical details it may be 
useful to mention that a good deal of advice is not followed because 
the individual concerned is not sufficiently drawn into the con- 
versations, alternative suggestions have not been carefully thought 
out, and the individual’s ambitions have not been accurately 
gauged. What of a young public-assistance ward who wants 
to be an engineer despite his low standard of education ? Is it 
likely that he will be happy doing something less ambitious ? 
One rightly hesitates to allow him to take such a long shot, but 
in view of his determination to get on and his right to fair treat- 
ment the reply must be weighed with the utmost care, particularly 
since after all one may be wrong. Subject to these qualifications, 
however, there is no doubt that vocational guidance does afford 
a safeguard against failure. One has only to observe a number 
of sick or unemployed individuals or even of workers chosen 
at random to be convinced of this fact. 

Vocational selection, which is technically akin to guidance, 
must be carried out with the utmost care. It is unassailable in 
so far as it is used to fill certain dangerous or “safety” jobs, but 
paradoxically enough it can also contribute appreciably to mal- 
adjustment. It is quite understandable that an effort should be 
made to pick out the best, but there is a risk that those chosen 
will be too good—indeed, it is not uncommon to find individuals who 
are too gifted for their work—and above all that the handicapped 
will be denied any opportunity at all owing to failure to allow 
for such very important psychophysiological phenomena as the 
possibility of compensation and overcompensation for handicaps. 

Among the handicapped in general the handicap itself is a 
good deal less important than the way the individual’s life is 
adjusted to it and the way he himself is adjusted to his working 
environment. It must be appreciated that the difference between 
handicapped and normal individuals is largely one of degree, 
brought about by a lowering of the threshold of maladjustment. 
A job that is ruled out for former tubercular cases as being harmful 
is bound to be relatively harmful to normal individuals ; similarly 
working hours that exhaust an asthenic may well reach or even 
exceed the margin of tolerance of his workmates. As regards 
the mentally backward, who are far more numerous than is gener- 
ally believed, it is not generally realised that they are capable 
of working quite satisfactorily ; repetitive work requiring no 
initiative, involving direct handling of the product and a steady 
rate of output is admirably suited to some of them. 

If a “simple ” individual remains in a village he may make 
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a perfectly good shepherd ; but if he comes to a town he will 
not be able to find a job, while if he happens to be a townsman 
he will not be able to stand country life. The solution is perfectly 
straightforward provided his limited powers of adjustment are 
borne in mind. He can be given vocational training of almost 
any kind, but it must concentrate on one specialised job, starting 
when he is young and continuing without any interruption or 
digression until the movements have become completely instinctive 
and he has worked up to an adequate speed. 


Fatigue 


The first sign of faulty adjustment in handicapped individuals, 
as in everybody else, is fatigue. The nature of this phenomenon 
remained obscure for a very long time: physiologists have been 
unable to explain it in terms of the “human engine” because 
not only is man an inefficient engine but he is less and less being 
used as one ; even the concept of “ nervous fatigue ” by no means 
gives a complete description of what actually happens since the 
onset of fatigue does not coincide with changes in metabolism 
or nervous conduction. It is quite certain that work of any kind 
has a physiological effect and this effect is probably proportional 
to the amount of work performed or to the shocks encountered 
in the course of it ; once a certain threshold is passed these changes 
are no longer readily reversible and constitute a special state, 
viz. exhaustion. Fatigue is something different. It forms part 
of the individual’s own experience and reflects his general attitude 
towards his work. It operates as a feed-back in reducing exertion ; 
it is more complex than the classic notion of “ subjective fatigue ” 
because it is not necessarily conscious and may only make its 
presence felt indirectly. 

In some circumstances no attention is paid to the warning signal 
provided by fatigue. In order to keep up the pace, for example, 
there have been cases where motor car assembly workers have 
taken to drink and women accounting machine operators have 
kept going on coffee. In this way the margin of tolerance is stretched 
artificially and not only is fatigue ignored but the system is poisoned 
as well. The results are disastrous and organic exhaustion becomes 
inevitable. 

It has become standard practice to draw a distinction between 
the adjustment of man to the machine, of the machine to man and 
of man to man. This distinction is necessarily arbitrary since 
it makes no allowance for the interactions between them, but it 
may be of more use if combined with a breakdown of all the factors 
affecting adjustment into technical and psychosociological factors. 
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TECHNICAL FACTORS AFFECTING ADJUSTMENT 


It has become almost a truism to point out that many machines 
have been designed without proper thought for the workers 
who have to operate them. The usual explanation, when there 
is one at all, is that this is because of technical requirements. 
If this is so the method employed must be unsuitable, for the 
worker himself is an integral part of the production process. 
In quite a few cases there are other, psychological explanations, 
some of which are quite remarkable. But at the very least the 
attention of designers should be called to certain blatant anomalies. 
For instance, some pressure gauges show the maximum pressure 
at the bottom of the dial, while to move some tools in one direction 
the levers have to be moved in the other. Of course, the operatives 
grow accustomed to this, but if something happens to distract 
their attention they may move the lever the obvious way and 
cause an accident. There is an urgent need for scientifically 
established standardisation of machinery controls (which need 
not rule out variations, e.g., for left-handed or handicapped wor- 
kers). An attempt should also be made to reduce the psycho- 
physiological demands made by certain jobs. Some operatives, 
for example, are supplied with two earphones through which they 
have to listen to (and not simply hear) two different messages 
simultaneously, while others have to perform movements with 
their upper and lower limbs at completely different rhythms. 
These facts are less well-known than the ill effects of noise, but 
they alsc result in saturating the margin of tolerance. 

Such human engineering studies form part of the much wider 
subject of scientific management (involving job analysis, work 
simplification, etc.). The rationalisation of methods and jobs is 
undertaken largely because of its effect upon the rate of output 
and production costs, but its effect on the workers is almost always 
taken into account. It is somewhat disconcerting at first to find 
how strong opinions are both for and against and how much they 
vary from one place or time to another; few technical problems have 
generated so much feeling. Ardent enthusiasm on one side is 
countered by ingrained scepticism on the other, and so far from 
preserving the scientific attitude that Taylor thought he was 
introducing the battle is fought out in the atmosphere of a war 
of religion where ethical and moral arguments abound and sensa- 
tional conversions and defections take place. These questions 
cannot be dealt with exhaustively in this article but their broad 
lines may perhaps be indicated. On the positive side scientific 
management helps the individual to adjust himself, while on the 
negative side it results in frustration. 
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Historically speaking scientific management grew out of a 
stage of industrial development lying midway between the manu- 
facturing methods of the nineteenth century and the advent of 
automation. Its distinguishing feature is the carefully planned 
division of labour. As compared with traditional forms of crafts- 
manship industrial work is broken down in every way and is therefore 
simpler and easier. 

Work that is properly organised and broken down requires less 
adjustment. The length of apprenticeship needed is reduced and the 
level of ability is lowered (which helps the handicapped, the older 
workers, etc.). It would be logical to conclude that fatigue is also 
reduced, but this does not necessarily follow. In point of fact the 
elimination of lost time and unnecessary movements (which may 
provide some rest), coupled with the reduction in the variety of 
tasks and the shortening of the cycle of operations may create new 
sources of fatigue. Moreover, owing to the inadequate scientific 
knowledge on the subject it is impossible to tell a priort what is 
the maximum amount of work that can be assigned to a worker 
without endangering his health. This is the reason for a good 
many disappointments. 

Work study, which is usually carried out by experts, encroaches 
on the traditional rights of both management and labour. Both 
sides thereby lose many opportunities of showing their initiative 
and often react sharply against this loss of independence. It is 
advisable in these matters not to try to be too ambitious. Too 
highly developed a system is liable to cause over-rigidity ; any 
further progress becomes difficult if no provision is made for large- 
scale consultation with those concerned or if there is any hesitation 
about scrapping a beautiful theory that has proved unsatisfactory 
in practice. These risks are more serious than those resulting from 
the methods of work study itself. The use of the stop watch, for 
example, has received an undeservedly bad press. The threat to 
a worker’s self respect does not lie in the actual timing of his move- 
ments (since a worker is no more turned into a machine by the use 
of a stop watch than he becomes a tailor’s dummy by having his 
waist measured) but in certain types of human relationships, some 
of them objective and some subjective, entailed by this process. 

The division of labour separates the two ideas of quality and 
quantity and thus robs a man of a large part of his initiative and 
makes inadequate demands upon his creative abilities. In mass 
production the worker finds that part of his responsibility is shifted 
to the management and another part to his workmates. This at 
least partly explains why the maintenance man on an assembly 
line gets a certain personal satisfaction of which the fitters are 
deprived. The job of supervisor, which is growing in importance, 
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entails certain risks for its holder: he plays no direct part in pro- 
duction but is responsible for the work of others, and both psycho- 
logically and socially is in an awkward position. He is usually 
chosen because of his conscientious nature, i.e. because he has 
precisely those obsessional traits that make it difficult for him to 
extricate himself from a dilemma. Judging how much responsi- 
bility should be given to each worker is unquest:onably one of the 
most thorny problems facing the psychologist today. In any event 
it is extremely important to give the worker greater pride in his 
job in order to reduce monotony and boredom ; where possible, 
for example, inspection should be left to the production worker 
himself. Quantity control, which is equally important, is more 
readily dealt with ; wherever possible long runs should be broken 
down into batches corresponding with certain types of biological 
rhythm. Job enlargement is also rightly advocated since too many 
workers have no idea of the purpose of their jobs or of the part 
they play in the production cycle and always have the feeling of 
having left their jobs unfinished. 

The division of labour makes adjustment easier but at the 
same time it reduces the personal element. A semi-skilled worker 
is not a genuine tradesman ; he makes his adjustment only by 
allowing most of his abilities to lie idle. He is liable to be left with 
feelings of frustration and inferiority, and with no opportunity of 
improving his skill. This frustration of the individual’s desire to 
better himself is not always recognised. It is aggravated by the 
need to accept methods and a pace of work imposed by others ; 
although this may seem to run counter to efficient management, 
it is advisable to allow each worker a certain amount of freedom 
to set his own pace, for example by building up stocks in between 
two stages of production. Frustration can also be offset by a number 
of measures not directly connected with this question, e.g. by voca- 
tional training of every kind at all levels, particularly if it is accom- 
panied (although this does not always happen) by definite oppor- 
tunities of promotion. Workers should be switched around from 
one job to another in order to relieve fatigue and give them more 
experience. 

However, sweeping judgments must be avoided, for simple 
repetitive work is not equally harmful to all individuals. Some are 
not affected by it at all either because their mental and emotional 
interests find other outlets or because they are quite at home in a 
repetitive job. 

In so far as scientific management contributes directly or indi- 
rectly to reduce the part played by the worker it constitutes a 
danger, since it immediately threatens the deep-seated need for a 
sense of security. It would be grossly misleading to identify tech- 
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nical progress with insecurity of employment, but it must be 
acknowledged that such a confusion is possible whenever the social, 
economic and psychological climate is unfavourable. 


SOCIAL AND PsYCHOLOGICAL Factors AFFECTING ADJUSTMENT 


Security of Employment 

Fear of unemployment plays an essential part in the workers’ 
reactions. However arduous a job may be, no one wishes to lose 
it if he depends on it for his livelihood. This need for security 
creates a strong link between the worker and his employer. It 
accounts for the workers’ demands for safeguards and regulations 
and for their reinforcement by a special branch of labour legisla- 
tion. But this process has its drawbacks, for too many safeguards 
may themselves give rise to disputes. Every benefit that is too 
closely bound up with the contract of employment may produce 
a feeling of constraint and end up by sapping the worker’s initiative 
or the firm’s vitality. This is an argument for encouraging social 
insurance schemes, which provide the necessary security without 
impairing the participant’s independence. 


Group Relationships 


A somewhat less straightforward but extremely strong link 
between the worker and his employer is forged by the fact of 
working together. The consciousness of belonging to certain groups 
is very important for the emotional balance of the individual. In 
practice there are very wide personal variations since the need to 
belong to a team, an enterprise or an association is not equally 
present in all human beings ; but when this group consciousness is 
- strong it is a net gain both for the worker and for the firm employing 
him. Here again, however, care must be taken not to overstate 
the case. Interdepartmental rivalries are sometimes more like a 
minor war than healthy competition, while some groups of workers 
refuse to accept anyone who does not conform to their own rigid 
code. It is a mistake, however, to lose sight of reality : for example, 
in the hope of cutting down absenteeism and turnover, a factory 
may launch a magazine in an attempt to foster the team spirit ; 
but if relations within the firm are bad, no one will read it, how- 
ever well it is produced. 

The question arises how far it is possible to have a feeling of 
belonging to both a firm and a trade union, which are antagonistic 
social bodies. This dual loyalty does, in fact, sometimes confront 
people with a painful choice that is liable to produce neuroses. 
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On the whole, however, the clash is not harmful. Usually one of 
the groups enlists far more support than the other or the individual 
does not belong wholeheartedly to either; alternatively, if they 
work closely together, the tensions can eventually be resolved. 

The family group has been greatly changed by the progress of 
industry. The time is long since past when in the coalfields a man 
would bid for a stint and take his family down to work with him. 
Modern techniques tend rather to break up the family and some 
firms even refuse to employ a husband and wife. If both work, 
their hours may be so different that they have hardly any home 
life together. Travelling also helps to keep them apart, for while 
speeds may be higher, distances are longer. Perhaps the most 
serious problem in this connection is the employment of women. 
A mother of a family who takes a job because she has to, or merely 
in order to earn some extra money for herself, often has to look 
after her children outside working hours, for there are almost no 
opportunities for part-time work. On the other hand, a number 
of efforts are fortunately being made to reconcile the needs of the 
job with the needs of the family, e.g. by matching holidays and 
working hours, and by recruiting and placing workers in accordance 
with their family ties. 


Safety and Health 


The desire for security of employment is matched by that for 
safety and health at work. Work is often felt to be a threat to 
health, and despite all the preventive measures employment 
injuries and occupational diseases have by no means disappeared. 
A great deal of ink has been spilt over the human causes of acci- 
dents ind it has yet to be established whether there is such a thing 
as proneness to accidents. But there is no doubt that in certain 
circumstances some individuals are more vulnerable because of a 
maladjustment, which can be remedied by additional training, 
psychotherapy, change of job, etc. 

Safety campaigns should be based on sound psychology. There 
are, for example, posters and films which, with the best of inten- 
tions, are dangerous because they suggest the disaster they are 
intended to warn against. Thus, in one firm which launched a 
campaign against pneumoconiosis, one of the first results was a 
panic among the'staff followed by a complete drying up of recruit- 
ment, while in the workshops themselves a number of protective 
devices were removed or damaged. 

It must be appreciated that certain factors are vital, e.g. the 
system of payment. Operations that contribute towards safety 
should be paid for over and above productive work ; otherwise 
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they are bound to be neglected. The payment of bonuses for 
dangerous or unhealthy conditions tends to perpetuate the existing 
state of affairs. If a safety measure merely becomes a nuisance 
or, worse still, a joke, it is useless. Although clamps, chains or 
handcuffs are effective, they are also tiresome and a device added 
to a machine after it is installed will never last as long as the machine 
itself. In other words, safety must form an integral part of the job 
instead of being added as an afterthought. Machines must be 
designed for safety and workers should be taught safe movements 
during their apprenticeship. It has been found, for example, that 
properly trained young workers have no trouble in wearing gloves 
that their older workmates discard as being hopelessly cumber- 
some. Indeed, any safety measure that proves troublesome without 
entailing some obvious and immediate advantage is futile and, in 
fact, dangerous. A fairly typical example is afforded by the change 
in the methods of drilling rock. Silicosis prevention methods had 
almost completely failed when a new type of equipment appeared 
on the market. It was adopted very quickly owing to its impressive 
technical qualities and its ability to cut costs. At the same time it 
demanded far less muscular exertion and made it not only possible 
but necessary to use a water-spraying system. Thus material 
factors rather than altruism or fear cleared the way for a reduction 
of effort and greater safety. The introduction of this new equip- 
ment proved favourable in yet another way: experts had to be 
employed to give proper training to a whole category of workers, 
some of whom had very little skill and who naturally derived 
real personal benefit from the change. 


Wage Systems 


Industrial safety is affected by a number of questions that are 
important from other points of view as well. For instance, the 
system of wage payment has a decisive effect on the degree of 
danger to health and on whether or not the:workers’ desire for 
safety is satisfied. 

Payment by results has a reputation of achieving high output, 
but unfortunately it also leads to overwork and saturation of the 
margin of tolerance. Any safeguards that have been provided 
rarely operate and it is inevitable that in the end the maximum 
pace of work and the maximum earnings should be looked upon as 
the standard. Although the workers themselves have often called 
for the introduction of payment by results, other systems of pay- 
ment are certainly preferable. The best incentive would appear to 
be a climate of confidence within the firm itself, and if this exists’ 
the method of calculating the wage loses much of its significance. 
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Of the numerous systems that may be advocated the simplest is 
always the best, for complicated pay slips and confusing calcula- 
tions only baffle everybody, including the management. Any 
system must be selected with a definite purpose in mind. For 
example, the payment of a bonus for quality, punctuality or waste 
prevention may entirely change the medical and psychological 
characteristics of a job. Payment by results buys an article, pay- 
ment for the job rewards the worker and payment in accordance 
with skill is a recognition of the importance of the individual. Too 
much effort should not be expended on finding absolute justice, 
which is unattainable ; thousands of interviews have shown that 
round figures are all that count and that workers reckon in terms 
of only one or two significant figures (in stating their earnings they 
will quote their hourly, daily, fortnightly or monthly rate, which- 
ever brings in 150, 2,000 or 35,000 francs). 

It may be asked what makes a worker look on his wage as a 
fair one. There is no cut-and-dried answer to this question. Stan- 
dards of judgment vary enormously according to time and place 
and the political and economic situation. But running like a 
thread through all these changing circumstances is the tendency 
for living standards to rise or at least the hope that they will, and 
this in itself is enough to make any collective agreement fairly 
quickly out of date. Moreover, every worker keeps a close watch 
on his neighbour and is apt to be aggrieved if he obtains some extra 
advantage. Instead, however, of using the easy explanation that 
he is prompted by envy, it would be psychologically more accurate 
and socially more constructive to recognise the underlying reasons. 
A man’s wage shows “ what he is worth” ; it is a reward and an 
endorsement granted by others. Similarly, starvation wages entail 
dishonour just as a seniority bonus is a mark of respect. The 
existence of these ethical and emotional undertones explains 
phenomena that at first glance may appear strange. Thus, as an 
exception to the rule laid down above, one worker may risk his 
job by arguing over some small differential, or, when a general 
increase is granted the negotiators will safeguard their masculine 
prestige by taking care not to abolish the differential between 
men’s and women’s pay. Conversely it has been found that when 
negotiations take place on a man-to-man basis the arguments are 
always confined to “business”, i.e. no matter how forcefully 
conducted they never stray beyond economic questions. 

It can thus be seen that the “ sickness of industrial civilisa- 
tion ”, about which so much has been said, is largely the result of 
certain very general psychological laws. For example, a re- 
organisation of production may be unpopular because it is put 
forward by a well-intentioned but extremely tactless engineer. 
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Similarly a works committee has been known to be paralysed 
because of the non-co-operation of a workers’ representative who 
took to heart some trifling matter of a broken window in which 
his prestige was involved. Though it is a mistake to concentrate 
on the moral problems while ignoring the material factors, it is 
equally misleading to deal with problems such as management 
or labour disputes without properly understanding their psycho- 
logical side or making a study of the motives, hopes and attitudes 
involved. 


Authority and Disputes 


Organisational structures differ according to the stage of 
development of each enterprise and of the society in which it 
operates. The patriarchial type has not disappeared and exists 
side by side with others which may be authoritarian or more or less 
democratic. It is difficult to weigh up a real situation because its 
pattern is necessarily harder to understand than an organisational 
diagram ; and even organisational diagrams are rarely well conceived. 
Each individual is caught up in a web of extremely complex and 
frequently ill-defined relationships. Some workers have orders 
fired at them from all sides, while others are left to their own devices. 
Either state of affairs may apply to anyone from a labourer to a 
chief designer. But this situation is particularly serious when it 
involves the medium-level supervisors, for it is among these men, 
on whom the whole hierarchy hinges, that the majority of technical 
and human troubles are encountered. 

A good chargehand, office manager or foreman is a boon to his 
subordinates and a first-class asset to his employer, as can be 
readily seen from the unfortunate consequence of placing the wrong 
man in such a job. A leader who is lacking in self-confidence and 
cannot stand up for himself to his superiors often becomes so strict 
as to be almost indistinguishable from a sadist. He may, for ex- 
ample, forbid any conversation among his subordinates on pain 
of dismissal or sit on a platform behind them, etc. With such 
supervisors any sensible suggestion is either indignantly rejected 
or declared to be against the rules. The latter, incidentally, are 
worded very unfortunately in many firms and are calculated to 
generate anxiety ; such phrases as “ the management reserves the 
right ... ”, “ it is strictly forbidden to... ”, “ under penalty of ...”, 
lead the worker to wonder what he is, in fact, allowed to do and 
to feel guilty before he has even offended. 

Some situations may be a source of pathological mental states. 
The investigations of Le Guillant and his pupils have shown how 
faulty employer-worker relations can prove harmful to telephonists 
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and domestic servants.1 Some jobs have been observed to be 
bearable only for those who already are, or who become, neurotic. 
It is important to add that, while a high tempo of work may be 
imposed because of the wish to make the best use of equipment, 
the fact remains that the speed at which a conveyor moves is never 
determined by “ the machine ” (as is claimed) but by a man, and 
if the worker cannot keep up he has no option but to slow it down. 
The only characteristic peculiar to the machine is its relentlessness, 
but the actual tempo of production is the outcome of a balance 
between authority and obedience. 

This balance between initiative and discipline is also experienced 
within each individual. Everyone throughout his life should 
alternate between submission and domination to the extent that 
suits him personally. This process sets up subtle compensations, 
e.g. between the responsibilities of business and the discipline of 
sport, between obedience at work and mastery at home, etc. ; . 
generally speaking a role in life that is too active or passive sets up 
excessive tensions. 

A number of supervisors are promoted for the wrong reasons. 
A first-class workman, for example, does not automatically make a 
good chargehand. He may feel frustrated through no longer being 
able to handle the product or he may not be able to keep up with 
technical changes ; he is always liable to develop the neurosis that 
comes with a little responsibility. Or, to quote an actual case, an 
assistant manager may regularly fall ill whenever his superior has to 
be absent. Thus authority, too, can have harmful effects. This makes 
it highly desirable to take particular care over the training of 
supervisors. Promotion would benefit if modern selection methods 
were more generally used, in particular scientific psychometric 
tests. At the same time any preconceived idea about “ leadership ” 
should be avoided. There is no universal formula nor, for that 
matter, is there any human type predestined to lead. The quality 
of a man’s leadership depends on his personality and if this is 
mature and fully developed, whatever its type, he has a much 
better chance of success. 

At the higher levels the problems are virtually the same. 
Sociological studies and training at the staff level, when carried out 
scientifically *, show that certain psychological factors (particularly 
the emotional factors) are vital. They also bring out the difficulties 
of communication inherent in large firms. The transmission of 


1 Le GUILLANT, BoELLENS, BeGotn, BEQUART, HANSEN and LEBRETON : 
“La névrose des téléphonistes”, in La presse médicale (Paris), No. 13, 
15 Feb. 1956, pp. 274 ff. : 

2 See, for example, J. J. Gitton: “ Expériences relatives & la cohésion 
des groupes de travail”, in La direction du personnel, fonction d’état-major. 
Hommes et techniques (Paris, 1953), pp. 111-124. 
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orders and the control of production are carried out through 
channels that are liable to considerable interference. Another 
point is that executives know very little about their subordinates ? 
and there is a great need for improving systems of merit rating. 
Many industrial disputes are embittered by a lack of information 
on both sides. It is not uncommon for contacts between different 
levels to take place only during disputes, with the paradoxical 
result that discussions between management and workers are only 
made possible by a strike or the threat of a strike; it is hardly 
surprising that they do not usually lead anywhere. Replies tend 
to be made with an eye not only to the arguments put forward by 
the other side but also to their actual or assumed intentions and 
conscious or subconscious attitudes. The negotiators think they 
are discussing money or working conditions, but in fact one side 
suspects the other of subversion while the other is afraid of exploita- 
- tion. In this atmosphere bluff, bluster, stonewalling and violence 
are common. And yet, even when a trial of strength takes place, 
it seems unnecessary for so much emotional tension to be generated. 


THE ROLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL PSYCHIATRIST 


The industrial psychiatrist has a part to play in this environ- 
ment. He can help to settle difficult situations, but in so doing he 
must take pains not to appear as a “ strike breaker ” or a “ strike 
agitator ” ; and he will find it wiser to limit the scope of his work 
rather than compromise his essential task, provision for which 
was implicitly made by a group of experts of the Correspondence 
Committee on Occupational Safety and Health of the International 
Labour Organisation who stated “ . . . specialists in various branches 
of medicine . .. may be employed in occupational medical services 
or consulted by them ”.? This forms part of a general definition 
of industrial medicine * which— 

should aim at: the promotion and maintenance of the highest degree 
of physical, mental and social well-being of workers in all occupations ; the 
prevention among workers of departures from health caused by their working 
conditions ; the protection of workers in their employment from risks result- 
ing from factors adverse to health; the placing and maintenance of the 


1 See in particular R. BoNNARDEL : “ Etude sur |’évaluation de l’aptitude 

professionnelle de la maitrise subalterne et sur les jugements analytiques 

rtés sur différents aspects du comportement de l'homme”, in Le travail 
umain, Vol. IX, 1946, pp. 178-194. 


* A panel requested by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to draw up 
iding principles for the organisation of occupational medical services 
) cr 29 November to 10 December 1954). See Occupational Safety 


and Health (Geneva, I.L.O.), Apr.-Sep. 1955, pp. 111-120. 


% Adopted by the Joint I.L.0.-W.H.O. Committee on Occupational 
Health at its First Session. See ibid., p. 112. 
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worker in an occupational environment adapted to his physiological and 
psychological equipment and, to summarise: the adaptation of work to 
man and of each man to his job. 


But in fact one only finds what one is trained to find. Ignorance 
about mental pathology and particularly pre-pathology is notori- 
ously widespread. Moreover, morbid phenomena are concealed 
in various ways : one man may hide his sickness by an iron self- 
control ; another will always manage to dodge any consultations ; 
and many more leave their firms before it is possible to find out 
what is the matter. In practice a psychiatrist soon demonstrates 
the need for his services. After the initial stage in which he is sent 
a series of urgent cases consisting of jilted lovers, harmless crack- 
pots and even deaf people, he is no longer looked upon with mingled 
trepidation and amusement. 

Depending on the size of the firm and whether or not confidence 
is more likely to be shown in someone who is actually on the staff, 
the psychiatrist may belong to an independent department, a 
department run jointly by a number of firms or a specialised in- 
dependent body. In any event he must keep closely in touch with 
the other industrial doctors to whom he acts as a consultant. He 
must also try to build up the same contacts as any other industrial 
doctor, although some of these must necessarily be indirect while 
others must be extremely close (regular co-operation between the 
psychological department and the welfare department is absolutely 
essential). The clinical work of the industrial psychiatrist is similar 
to that of any other psychiatrist and he has far-reaching oppor- 
tunities in this field. He is ideally placed to spot early symptoms 
and to deal with later stages of psychoses, neuroses and alcoholism 
or to provide guidance or rehabilitation for the handicapped. 
Nevertheless it is not his job to treat the sick—although he must 
do so whenever circumstances require—but rather to concentrate 
on preventing maladjustment. 

He can only discharge his duties if he has a thorough grasp of 
industrial medicine and has served as a general works doctor for 
a number of months. 

His scientific role is also important. There is a great deal of 
exploratory work to be done in the field of occupational neuroses ; 
owing to the complexity of their causes the logical way of tackling 
this question would be through statistical analysis. 

In no circumstances (except, of course, within his own depart- 
ment) should the industrial psychiatrist exercise any authority. 
This would not fit in with his educational function and is quite 
incompatible with the right attitude, which is usually defined as 
one of benevolent neutrality. 

In many undertakings there is someone with a broad shoulder 


‘ 
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on which his fellow workers can weep when they are in trouble, 
because he has won their confidence and human beings must 
unburden themselves as best they can when no other opportunities 
exist. There is nothing reprehensible about this and it helps to 
preserve the mental health of the group as a whole. But attempts 
are sometimes made to provide an outlet for this need without 
first taking care to ensure that the adviser has the necessary know- 
ledge, discretion, impartiality and self-control ; such attempts are 
thoroughly undesirable. 

The industrial psychiatrist, with his respect for the personal 
rights of the individual, is a product of modern industry and of 
the present trend towards the more efficient use of labour. 
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Appraising the Role of Housing 
in Economic Development 
by 


E. Jay HOWENSTINE 
International Labour Office 


There has been much discussion of the relative importance of 
housing in economic development programmes: and, although the 
ultimate aim is the same in all cases—namely to provide each family 
with adequate and healthy living space—different and even contradictory 
conclusions are often reached by those who approach the problem 
from an economic, social or political standpoint respectively. 

The present study briefly analyses these three points of view and 
attempts to find some common ground between them. 


[X the first 40 years of the twentieth century, housing in the highly 

industrialised countries was characterised by three salient features: 
housebuilding capacity was wasted as a result of cyclical and 
seasonal employment and of the lack of rationalisation in the 
building industry; a relatively large proportion of available 
resources was used to meet the demands of the few persons who 
could afford to pay for adequate housing rather than the needs 
of the many who could not even afford to pay for decent housing ; 
and substandard housing conditions were the rule for the majority 
of low-income workers and their families. In the circumstances 
the notion that the capacity of the housebuilding industry might 
be insufficient to meet the need for better housing was not generally 
entertained. Why should capacity be expanded when existing 
resources were already far from being fully used ? Consequently, 
before the end of the Second World War, most recommendations 


1The subject of the role of housing in economic development was 
examined in I.L.0.: Workers’ Housing Problems in Asian Countries, 
Report II, International Labour Organisation, Third Asian Regional 
Conference, Tokyo, September 1953 (Geneva, 1953), especially Ch. X: 
“ The Role of Workers’ Housing in National Development Programmes ”. 
The Third Asian Regional Conference adopted a resolution concerning 
workers’ housing, which recommended to governments certain criteria for 
determining what importance should be attached to housing investment 
in their economic development programmes. See I.L.O.: Official Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 30 Nov. 1953, pp. 86-89. 
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on housing policy placed emphasis on financial and cost-reduction 
measures that would not only stimulate full employment of house- 
building resources but also ensure that a fair share of new housing 
was built for low-income families.* 

In the early post-war years, a number of housing experts from 
highly industrialised countries were asked to advise less indus- 
trialised countries on housing problems. It was obvious that housing 
conditions in Asia, the Near East, Africa and Latin America were 
considerably worse than they were in the highly industrialised 
countries ; there was a tendency, therefore, for experts to urge that 
governments should launch vast programmes to arrest the appalling 
deterioration in housing conditions that was accompanying popula- 
tion growth, especially in the cities. 

The shortage of housing was, however, only one of many 
shortages in the less industrialised countries, and the need for it 
could not be considered apart from the needs for other forms of 
capital investment. And in spite of extensive study of the condi- 
tions and requirements of economic development since the Second 
World War there is as yet no general consensus of opinion on the 
proper role of housing policy in such development. 

Before any conclusion can be drawn from the divergent views 
of those who attach importance chiefly to economic, to social and 
to political considerations respectively, the assumptions and the 
arguments underlying their ways of thinking must first be under- 
stood. An attempt may then be made to find some common 
ground between them. 


THE Economic APPROACH 


From the economic point of view the basic problem of housing 
policy in less industrialised countries may be stated as follows. 
It is widely agreed that material living standards more closely 
approaching those now enjoyed in the highly industrialised coun- 
tries should be achieved as quickly as possible. But this requires, 
inter alia, a large amount of investment in construction works. 
One of the characteristic features of a less industrialised country 
is the limited capacity of its construction industry to meet urgent 
needs for all types of construction essential for economic develop- 
ment, e.g. factories, dams, power plants, harbour installations, 
transport and communication facilities, etc. This point is well 
demonstrated by the fact that, even if the total investment of 
1,300 million dollars which was actually devoted to construction 
works of all kinds in Latin America in 1953 had been devoted 
entirely to housing, it would still have fallen short of the “ absolutely 


1Cf. I.L.0.: Housing Policy (Montreal, 1945). 
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necessary investment for meeting the annual housing need” as 
measured by the Pan American Union, i.e. 1,400 million dollars. 
Clearly, therefore, some criterion must be set up in order to make 
an appropriate allocation of scarce construction resources for the 
various competing uses. 

The main economic criterion is productivity. As Dr. Leo Grebler 
has pointed out— 

It is low productivity that prevents underdeveloped countries from 
realising their potentialities in production and living standards. An increase 
in their productive efficiency is, in fact, a necessary pre-condition for an 
improvement in living standards. The emphasis on productivity has been 
questioned on the ground that development programmes should advance 
people’s welfare rather than productivity, but I believe the dichotomy 
between productivity and welfare is a false one. The only road to greater 
material welfare is through greater economic productivity.* 


According to the productivity criterion, as large a proportion 
of the national income as possible should be saved and devoted 
to investment that will raise productivity. While the level of 
national productivity depends on many other things as well, it 
depends very largely on the amount of capital available for use 
in conjunction with labour and land. The amount of productive 
capital per head is an important determinant of living standards. 
In a country with a growing population new productive capital 
must be created more rapidly than existing capital wears out if 
the existing ratio of capital to labour is even to be maintained, 
and still more rapidly if it is to be increased. 

New capital is, of course, more productive in some uses than 
in others. In spite of the lack of information concerning the 
comparative effects of different types of construction works on 
the productive capacity of a country, the general inferiority from 
this point of view of investment in housing as compared, for 
example, to investment in factories is obvious. Such a comparison 
may be demonstrated in the following over-simplified, but never- 
theless basically accurate, illustration. Let us assume that a 
certain amount of construction resources is available for use to 
produce either 2,500 new homes for 2,500 workers at an average 
cost of $2,000, or a $5,000,000 cement factory that will produce 
100,000 tons of cement a year and create full-time employment 
for 800 workers. Which of these two uses would make the greatest 
contribution to increasing national productivity ? 


1 Pan American Union : Problems of Housing of Social Interest (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1954), p. 40. 

2 Leo GREBLER : “ Possibilities of International Financing of Housing ”, 
in Housing and Economic Development (Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1955), *. 30. See also Max M1Lirkan : “ The Economist’s 
ousing ”, ibid., pp. 21-29. 
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If the construction resources are used to build dwellings for 
2,500 badly housed workers, the effects on national productivity 
would depend on whether these workers were underemployed or 
fully employed. If they are underemployed, e.g. eking out a living 
in the crowded distributive trades in the city or in agriculture, 
there will be an important social effect of immediate improvement 
in their standards of living. There may also be a potential increase 
in productivity because: (a) the efficiency of the worker during 
each workday will be enhanced by his improved health and the 
greater incentive to work and save, and (b) the number of days 
lost on account of sickness will be reduced. These potential increases 
in man-year productivity may amount to 10, 20 or 30 per cent. or 
more—we do not know ; but these workers are powerless to make 
them effective. If they are underemployed for lack of sufficient 
land or capital with which to work, and if they do more work in a 
given time, this may simply leave less work for them (or for other 
members of the underemployed groups to which they belong) 
to do during the rest of the time. 

If, however, the new houses are built for fully employed 
workers, the effect on national productivity would be different. 
The first potential benefit, i.e. the increase of the worker’s efficiency 
during the workday, would probably be realised and would consti- 
tute a direct net increase in both individual and national production. 
However, the second, i.e. the increase in the number of days worked 
during the year, although fully realised by the worker concerned, 
would probably be only partially reflected in increased national 
production since, in countries with surplus labour, management can 
normally find temporary replacements, at least for unskilled labour, 
with only minor losses of time and efficiency. In some countries, 
in fact, the worker sometimes maintains a standing replacement 
for just such a contingency, and may even lodge him in his own 
home. 

If, on the other hand, the construction resources were used to 
build a cement factory rather than workers’ housing there would 
be a permanent annual increase in national productive capacity of 
100,000 tons of cement which, if used to build other factories, etc., 
might contribute to a chain reaction that would result in many 
additional increases in national productivity (depending on whether 
the new resources were being used to produce consumers’ goods or 
more producers’ goods). So far as the 800 workers employed by 
the new factory are concerned, they would continue to live in poor 
housing (until such time as it was decided to devote a part of the 
increased output to the construction of workers’ housing), but in 
the meantime they would be enjoying increased income resulting 
from their marked increase in productivity. 
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From a purely economic point of view the lesson to be drawn 
from this simple illustration can be summarised by distinguishing 
three stages of development. First, construction resources should 
be used primarily to build factories and other essential producers’ 
goods, and should be devoted to housing only to the extent clearly 
necessary for the success of such investments—for example, in cases 
where it is necessary to build more houses in order to attract and 
maintain an adequately skilled labour force for work of high 
priority. Secondly, as existing unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are eliminated and workers are provided with the capital 
and the opportunity to make a fully productive contribution to 
the national output, housing should progressively be brought up 
to the minimum standard of health and decency ; according to 
the strict application of the productivity criterion, priority in 
housing should be given to those groups of workers whose contri- 
bution to national productivity could be expected to benefit most 
from better housing, i.e. those who were fully employed and 
difficult to replace. Thirdly, additional improvements in housing 
may then be made for their own sake (assuming that the people 
want better housing in preference to other goods or services or 
leisure). It seems clear that most of the less industrialised countries 
will be hard pressed for a number of years if they are to build even 
the bare minimum of housing required to make other kinds of 
investment in national productive capacity fully effective. 

There is one qualification to the above analysis that is of 
particular importance to countries whose population is below the 
optimum level. In relatively underpopulated countries, for example 
Australia, Canada and many countries in Latin America, an 
increase in the labour force may be expected to result in a more- 
than-proportionate increase in national production ; in relatively 
overpopulated countries, such as may be found in Asia and the 
Middle East, an increase in the labour force with existing technology 
and available productive resources generally results in a less- 
than-proportionate increase in national production. This helps 
to explain why industrialisation in many underpopulated countries 
has been able to achieve a rapid rate of increase. In this respect, 
therefore, the need for austerity in underpopulated countries is not 
so great as in many overpopulated countries, and it may be ex- 
pected that they will be able to improve the standards of their 


1Cf. “ The Demand for Housing”, in Eastern Economist (New Delhi), 
20 Apr. 1956, p. 644: “ What is the national interest in regard to the volume 
of new housing that is to be provided ? Almost certainly at this period 
when there is great pressure on all sources of capital much of which is 


urgently required for productive Xp gr gee the national interest requires 


that housing should be maintained at a minimum ”. 
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housing and community facilities long before many Asian and 
Middle Eastern countries.! 

It is widely believed that, if a country launches a comprehensive 
nation-wide development programme and strains its resources to 
the utmost, such an effort ought to be capable of abolishing rural 
and urban slums. But that result, economic analysis suggests, 
cannot be achieved in the very near future, with or without rapid 
economic development. Without it construction resources are not 
sufficiently expanded to undertake the job of rebuilding and 
increasing the housing stock ; with rapid economic development, 
on the other hand, the bulk of the construction resources are 
necessarily devoted to urgent projects that directly increase the 
economic productivity of the country and comparatively few 
resources are available for improving the housing stock. The 
promises that rapid economic development offers to future genera- 
tions are attractive, but the price exacted from the present genera- 
tion in austerity and squalor is high. 


THE SocrAL APPROACH 


In the social approach, housing is regarded essentially in the 
light of human needs, of which decent housing is clearly one of the 
- most fundamental. As the resolution concerning workers’ housing 
adopted by the Third Asian Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (Tokyo, 1953) stated— 


Adequate housing accommodation and related facilities are one of the 
essentials of a good life, one of the fundamental requisites of an efficient, 
satisfied working force, and one of the foundations of satisfactory com- 
munity life.? 


Those who attach great importance to these social considerations 
may see the basic housing problem in the less industralised countries 
in much the same light as they see it in the highly industrialised 
countries : putting first things first, after the needs for food and 


1 Compare nevertheless the policy of restraint on housing expenditures 
recommended in the following reports on Latin American countries : 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: The Economic 
Development of Mexico (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), p. 17; 
idem: The Economic Development of M snsrerese (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1952), p. 126; idem: The Economic Development of Nicaragua 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 19-20; idem: Report on Cuba 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1951), p. 514; idem: The Basis of a 
Development Program for Colombia (Washington, D.C., 1950); and Joint 
Brazilian-United States Technical Commission : Report (Washington, D.C., 
United States Department of State, 1949), p. 7. 

* Official Bulletin, op. cit., p. 86. Cf. also the resolution concerning housing 
construction — by the first European Regional Conference of the 
International Labour anisation (Geneva, 1955), in Official Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, 1955, p. 91. 
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clothing have been met the resources of the country should next 
be devoted to providing decent housing for everyone. If in fact 
the housing situation, particularly in the rapidly growing metrop- 
olises, is steadily worsening, the only remedy, it is felt, is to give 
a higher priority to housing investment in the economic develop- 
ment programme and to build more houses. Furthermore, if the 
housing situation is more critical in the less industralised countries 
than it is in more advanced areas this may be felt to constitute 
self-evident justification for devoting a larger proportion of total 
investment to housing in the former than in the latter. Rather 
than postpone good housing as something for future generations 
to enjoy as some economists propose, adequate housing and com- 
munity facilities should be provided for everyone as a prior condi- 
tion of economic development.” 

It would appear to be utopian, in the light of the conditions 
in most of the less industrialised countries, to expect that they could 
provide adequate housing for all workers during the developmental 
period. A more moderate approach would consist in attempting to 
achieve a minimum acceptable standard of housing. It is significant 
in this connection that the first European Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation recommended, in its resolu- 
tion concerning housing construction, that— 

It should . . . be an objective of national policy to ensure the provision 


of minimum requirements for the accommodation of the people of the 
country, taking account of the size of families.* 


If this is applicable to Europe, a continent composed largely of 
highly industrialised countries, how much more so would it be to 
the less developed countries. In the light of the resources available 
.in these countries it may be concluded that achievement of adequacy 
in housing and community facilities as a “ prerequisite” for 
economic development is quite outside the realm of possibility in 
most of the less industrialised countries. Fortunate indeed will be 
the country that can succeed in achieving even a minimum standard 
of health and decency in housing and community facilities for a 
substantial part of its working population as an accompaniment 


1Cf. in this connection the report and proposed recommendation of 
the E.C.A.F.E. Inter-secretariat Working Party on Housing and Building 
Materials, Third Sessioa, U.N. document : E/C.11/I & T/117, 21 July 1955, 
paragraphs 12 and 15. 

2 Ernest WEISSMANN (see “ Importance of Physical Planning in Economic 
Development ”, in Housing and Economic Development, op. cit., p. 66) 
states that “ provision of adequate housing and community environment 
is a prerequisite for sound economic development, as is provision for adequate 
transport, power and communications ”. It should be pointed out, however, 
that elsewhere in his article Mr. Weissmann does not fail to recognise the 
limitations imposed "% the scarcity of construction resources. 

3 Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, 1955, p. 91. 
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to its economic development ; and it is only as a result of economic 
development that most countries will be able to attain an adequate 
level of housing and community facilities. 

In conclusion, the social approach is to a greater or less degree 
a part of the thinking of everyone : purposeful action is inevitably 
influenced by conceptions of what ought to be. But this approach 
—in its undiluted form—would appear to be definitely misleading 
as a guide to policy in the less industrialised countries, where the 
available resources impose severe limits on the range of important 
social needs that can be met, as well as on how far and how rapidly 
they can be satisfied. 


THE PoLitTicAL APPROACH 


In the less industrialised countries political considerations may 
have the effect of reinforcing either the social approach to the 
housing problem or the economic approach. 

The most obvious political pressure is the impatience of people 
with the tempo of improvement in living conditions. The concep- 
tions of democratic self-determination, technological discovery 
and materialistic achievement characteristic of our times have 
created in the less industrialised countries a hope—in many cases 
almost an expectation—that many, if not most, of the material 
comforts now generally enjoyed by the highly industrialised 
countries will be attainable in the calculable future. If the govern- 
ment cannot show substantial progress in providing greater 
immediate economic and social benefits, then the tide of unrest 
and dissatisfaction may become so powerful that the problems 
of economic development can no longer be tackled by peaceful 
and evolutionary means. 

The second set of political considerations arises from the 
intense competitive race between groups of countries each of which 
is striving to raise its standards of living more than its neighbours 
within the next generation or so. Higher standards of living 
presuppose increased productivity, and increased productivity in 
turn requires greater savings and investment, particularly in 
construction works. 

This dependence of higher living standards on the rate of 
savings and investment was clearly brought out by the Indian 
Planning Commission, which stated that a country with an annual 
rate of population increase of 144 per cent. requires a rate of 
savings out of national income of between 4 and 5 per cent. (which 
is the approximate rate in India and other less industrialised 
countries) in order to maintain income per head constant. If 
during a 27-year period that same country can gradually raise its 
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annual rate of savings to 20 per cent. by the end of the eighteenth 
year and maintain that rate thereafter, it can double its income 
per head.! The Planning Commission emphasised that this general- 
isation cannot be interpreted literally and that the increase of 
income consequent on capital accumulation depends on a great 
many other factors besides the size of investment. So far as 
housing is concerned, a rapid rate of increase in national income 
requires that a relatively small part of capital formation should 
be devoted to new residential construction.2, Hence a country 
that devotes the bulk of its construction resources to housing in 
order to give its people an immediate increase in living standards 
has, other things being equal, no chance of winning the race 
against a country that pursues a policy of either voluntary or forced 
austerity and devotes the bulk of its savings to highly productive in- 
vestment. In fact, the former may experience little or no increase 
in income per head, while the latter is doubling this income. 

There are no precise criteria for determining what proportion 
of resources may have to be diverted from the advancement of 
productivity to meet political demands. Nevertheless two main 
factors may be suggested. 

The first is the temper and general enlightenment of the people. 
If general understanding of economic and social matters is low, 
and if the people have been stirred up to a point of great dissatis- 
faction with the existing situation, then the demands for immediate 
benefits will be necessarily strong compared with those in a country 
where there is a sober appreciation of the fundamental problems 
involved in economic development and where people are content 
with or resigned to their present conditions. The second factor is 
the nature of controls that the government is in a position to 
impose on the people and the economy. In an authoritarian 
régime the government can, with less political danger, restrict 
the level of consumption and housing and enforce a high rate of 
savings and productive capital investment. This can be done 
only with the greatest difficulty in non-authoritarian countries 
where governments are more responsive to popular pressure. 

In the light of these political considerations government 
action may take either of two different forms. In some instances 
there has been a tendency to build mainly rather lavish model 
housing projects ; conceived as show-places, these are intended, 
inter alia, to impress the masses. Such action meets the needs of 
only a comparatively few families, however. A more fundamental 
approach consists in attempting to divert the dissatisfaction and 


ae Government of India, Planning Commission : The First Five-Year Plan 
(New Delhi, 1952), pp. 14-15 and 21. 
2Tbid., pp. 18-19. 
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impatience of the people into creative channels, for example 
through aided self-help and community development projects. 


A RECONCILIATION OF THE THREE APPROACHES 


Before attempting to reconcile the three approaches it may be 
useful to clarify two important concepts—priorities and resources. 

In long-term development plans priorities may express either 
the relative importance to be attached to various consumers’ 
goods, or the order of importance of the different types of invest- 
ment that are necessary to provide the desired consumers’ goods 
in abundance. It is quite possible, for example, to give housing 
a high priority in the first sense, but a low one in the second, and 
to construct in the first instance cement factories, steel works, 
dams and power stations that will produce goods from which 
housing will benefit in the long run. 

Similarly the concept of resources has two somewhat different 
meanings. Resources in the narrow sense consist of effectively 
organised labour, capital, land and management in a particular 
industry, e.g. the construction industry. More broadly the term 
may include also unemployed and underemployed labour and 
natural resources, which in many instances may be directly usable 
in housebuilding activities though in few other productive ways. 
Thus housing may be given a low priority as regards the allocation 
of scarce construction resources, but a high priority in the mobili- 
sation of heretofore unemployed and underemployed resources for 
the purpose of building short-life housing and community facilities. 

These distinctions may help in reconciling the three points of 
view analysed in this article. 

The economist is largely concerned with the problem of how 
to maximise the flow of income from a given amount of scarce 
resources. It is commonly assumed that the central economic 
objective in the less industrialised countries is to generate the 
maximum rate of economic development and thereby achieve 
adequate standards of living for everyone at the earliest possible 
moment. But the ends of economic policy can be modified to take 
account of human sentiments and of different cultural values. 
Most economists would no doubt be willing to admit that strict 
adherence to the criterion of productivity alone is not a completely 
acceptable basis for public policy in the less industrialised countries, 
at least in unplanned economies.! For example, instead of doubling 
national production in say 25 years, the achievement might be 


1 Cf. Max MILLIKAN : “ The Economist’s View of the Role of Housing ”, 
in Housing and Economic Development, op. cit., pp. 27-28; and Paul 
A. SAMUELSON : “ The Dilemmas of Housing”, ibid., p. 35. 
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stretched over 35 or 40 years, and in the meantime a larger propor- 
tion of national income could be devoted to an early improvement 
of living standards. 

Another way of bridging the gap between the economic and 
social approaches is to increase the stock of housing through the 
use of otherwise unemployed and underemployed resources. For 
the economist the problem of assigning a priority to housing in a 
country’s economic development programme and allocating the 
capital-producing resources is generally stated in somewhat 
restrictive terms : how should the scarce construction resources be 
allocated ? But if in addition there are unemployed and under- 
employed resources that can be more efficiently used in improving 
housing than in any other way, this is a clear social (as well as an 
economic) gain. 

In contrast to the economist, who is concerned with means, 
the housing reformer, and often the architect, engineer, town plan- 
ner and building technician, are concerned with ends—with what 
ought to be—which perhaps explains to some extent the indignation 
they sometimes express at the “callousness” of the economist. 
Nevertheless, although refusing to compromise on the place that 
should be accorded to housing in the scale of human values, the 
housing reformer may be willing to make concessions with respect to 
the order of priority of housing in the use of scarce construction 
resources by adopting a new approach to the question of housing 
standards and living conditions. 

For instance, some of the most objectionable features of over- 
crowded slums can often be eliminated by comparatively inexpen- 
sive urban renewal projects. Moreover, housing standards in 
terms of floor space per occupant can be raised by utilising larger 
amounts of locally available materials and underemployed and 
unemployed labour, the amount of scarce resources used being 
held constant or even diminished. Housing conditions can also be 
improved on the same terms by better community planning under 
a policy of urban decentralisation which allows the use of larger 
quantities of less durable materials and less costly labour and equip- 
ment. It is thus quite possible for housing standards and living 
conditions to be raised in certain important respects, e.g. health ?, 


1Cf. Catherine BaveR: “ The Case for Regional Planning and Urban 
Dispersal ”, in Housing and Economic Development, op. cit., pp. 39-51. 

2 For example, one of the central objectives of the Indonesian national 
housing programme is to construct 400,000 healthy houses annually begin- 
ning in 1961. It is to be observed that, at this stage of economic develop- 
ment, the objective is “healthy houses”, not rmanent houses. 
K. Hapinoto: The Housing Situation in Indonesia. orking Paper B.4, 
31 July 1956, prepared for the joint United Nations-International Labour 
Organisation Seminar on Housing through Non-Profit Organisations in Asia 
and the Far East, Copenhagen, 31 July-27 Aug. 1956, p. 2, and Annex, p. 16. 
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at the same time as they are lowered in certain other respects 
such as quality of materials.’ 

The slums to which the housing reformer is most sensitive, 
however, are found in rapidly growing cities. Here the problem 
is particularly difficult. Even to arrest the present general deteri- 
oration in urban housing conditions, let alone to improve them, 
would require in many countries a marked increase in permanent 
housing construction—a feat that is beyond the physical capacity 
of most of the less industrialised countries in the short run and that 
in many countries, particularly overpopulated ones, could not be 
attempted without seriously jeopardising their capacity to solve 
the housing problem in the long run. 

Finally three remarks may be made with regard to the political 
approach. First there is a strong case for strictly prohibiting 
luxury housing. When scarce construction resources are being 
squandered on non-essentials workers feel justified in formulating 
demands that may in fact be unrealistic and politically embarras- 
sing ; austerity is easier if shared by all. 

Secondly, efforts should be made to ensure that the benefits 
of rising productivity resulting from a rapid rate of economic 
development are shared with workers and consumers, e.g. through 
higher wages (some part of which may be channelled in some way 
or another—either forced or voluntary—into needed investment) 
and lower prices. Restrictions on current consumption out of 
deference to the needs of future generations are easier to accept 
if, in the development period, the many rather than the few parti- 
cipate in the small gains that do arise. 

Thirdly, no matter how inadequate its housing programme may 
be in meeting real needs in the immediate future, the government’s 
manner of approach is crucial. If the government is deeply sensi- 
tive to the gravity of housing needs; if it sets forth reasonable 
long-term targets ; if it tackles the immediate problem boldly and 
with energy and imagination ; if all the potential resources in the 
community are being mobilised ; if people are offered specific ways 
and means of helping themselves in collaboration with central and 
local governments, employers, trade unions and others, then a 
strong faith in the future can be developed and dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of things may become a positive rather than a 
negative force. 

In any case, however, the fact must be faced that the complex 
social and political forces at work in the world today have produced 
a situation in which people want, often without knowing it, what 


1 On this: aspect of the reconciliation of the economic and social approaches, 
see E, Jay HowenstinE: “ Workers’ Housing in Asia”, in Asian Labour 
(New Delhi), Mar. 1952, pp. 14 ff. 
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are in effect contradictory things. They want the fastest possible 
rate of economic development so as to achieve the most rapid 
increase in standards of living. They also want better housing and 
more consumption now. To help its citizens recognise the limita- 
tions imposed by available resources, therefore, is one of the duties 
of responsible government. There would seem to be little escape 
from the conclusion that, although significant immediate improve- 
ments can be made in the national stock of housing as a whole, 
mainly through the utilisation of heretofore unemployed and 
underemployed resources, continued and in some cases increased 
overcrowding in rapidly growing urban centres, at least in over- 
populated countries, is practically inevitable in the early stages of 
economic development. 


CONCLUSION 


The precise point at which the economic, social and political 
approaches converge in determining the amount of resources to be 
allocated to housing in a particular country is perhaps of less 
importance than the fact that the people of that country should 
understand why the convergence takes place where it does. Each 
country will decide this question in the light of its own circum- 
stances. But if it does decide to commit more resources to housing 
than would be justified by the economic criterion of productivity, 
then it is important that the leaders and the people should appre- 
ciate the fact that there will be a slower rate of economic develop- 
ment than might otherwise have been possible. This may help to 
reconcile people to a rate of economic development that may 
compare unfavourably with the progress achieved in other coun- 
tries as a result, at least in part, of the lower priority accorded there 
to housing. 

Finally, it is important that housing enthusiasts should come to 
grips with the over-all problems confronting the less industrialised 
countries in the allocation of their scarce construction resources. 
It is only after such a facing up to facts that national housing 
programmes can be conceived and implemented with the energy 
and resourcefulness that are required to achieve a maximum of 
results with a minimum of construction resources. 


Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
Services in Canada 


by 
Ian CAMPBELL 


Until 1951 rehabilitation services in Canada had reached the 
disabled through a complex and highly developed network of agencies 
comprising the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the provincial 
workmen's compensation boards, voluntary agencies concerned with 
the blind, the deaf, the arthritic, the tuberculous, etc., and the Special 
Placements Division of the National Employment Service. It became 
increasingly evident, however, that there were gaps in the service 
offered to certain categories of the disabled and in that year a National 
Conference on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled was convened by 
the Minister of Labour in co-operation with the Minister of Health 
and Welfare and the Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. 

After giving a brief account of the various rehabilitation services 
available in Canada the author of the present article, who is the 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation appointed as a 
result of the recommendations of the above-mentioned conference, 
describes the efforts that have since been made to bridge these gaps and, 
in general, to ensure that a co-ordinated programme of rehabilitation 
ts developed and made available to all the disabled of whatever 
category. 


"THE aim of any rehabilitation programme is to restore disabled 

persons to the fullest physical, mental, social and economic 
usefulness of which they are capable. It is based on the realisation 
that medical skills can often combine to reduce or eliminate dis- 
ability, that prosthetic appliances can often increase the capacities 
of the individual, and that if the latent skills of the disabled are 
developed many can become productive members of society and 
live satisfying and useful lives. It is, moreover, a recognised fact 
that, if the various techniques that have proved successful in dealing 
with disabilities of long standing are applied as soon as possible 
after it is known that injury or disease will lead to permanent 
disability, the period of convalescence can often be reduced, the 
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degree of disability minimised and the development of complicating 
emotional factors avoided. This approach emphasises convalescence 
and recovery and the optimism that these engender in the disabled, 
substitutes hope for hopelessness to the great benefit of the sufferer, 
and substantially lowers the cost of treatment and the economic 
burden that so often results from dependency caused by disable- 
ment. 

The value of organised rehabilitation work has been demon- 
strated in many countries. Its importance has received internation- 
al recognition in the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and 
Canada has assisted international efforts in this field by supplying 
personnel for technical assistance projects in several South Ameri- 
can countries. In 1955 the International Labour Conference 
adopted the important Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) 
Recommendation. The discussion that preceded the adoption of 
this Recommendation was characterised by a degree of agreement 
not usually encountered in matters of international concern; 
moreover, its unanimous adoption was an indication of the im- 
portance now attached to the subject and an encouragement to the 
disabled everywhere and to all those who work for them. At no 
time in the past have the disabled been able to look to the future 
with so much hope. 

Canada, in common with all progressive nations, has given much 
thought to the problems of the disabled and their rehabilitation. 
In its endeavours to develop suitable rehabilitation services, how- 
ever, it is faced with peculiar difficulties, which must be appreciated 
if we are to understand its approach to this question. Spread 
throughout its vast territory Canada has a population of but 
16 million people drawn from many countries. While English is 
the language common to most of the population, Canada is legally 
a bilingual country, approximately one-third of its inhabitants 
being of French origin. To take account of these special circum- 
stances the responsibilities of government are shared between the 
federal Government and the governments of the ten provinces. In 
particular, each of the provinces is responsible for the health, welfare 
and education of its own people and, while the federal Government 
plays a supporting role, the actual administration of services 
associated with these fields is the responsibility of the provincial 
governments. Each has therefore developed its own system of 
service and administration based upon its historical development 
and the desires of its people. All these special circumstances must 
be considered and added to the normal difficulties of creating a 
rehabilitation programme. 

To supply the services necessary for a complete rehabilitation 
plan requires co-operation between the authorities responsible for 
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health, welfare, education and placement, and the integration of 
all that is done by both private and public agencies for the disabled. 
The services supplied to the individual must be continuous and 
co-ordinated, and for this purpose there must be central responsi- 
bility for the programme that is worked out to meet the needs of 
each individual, regardless of the type of aid required and where 
it is obtained. It is particularly with this aspect of the rehabilita- 
tion service in Canada that the present article will be concerned. 


Basic SERVICES IN CANADA 


Before considering the general plan for providing co-ordinated 
rehabilitation services to the disabled, it will be useful to review 
developments under three main headings—disabled war veterans, 
workmen’s compensation, and voluntary agencies—as well as in 
the placement of the disabled in employment, since the experience 
gathered from these developments has had considerable influence 
on Canada’s approach to the problem. Briefly, the potential 
usefulness of the disabled was first demonstrated through the 
excellent rehabilitation programme introduced for disabled veter- 
ans of the First World War. In the years that followed, the princi- 
pal development took place under the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, and the peculiar nature of Canadian legislation 
in this field served to stimulate thinking and action to rehabilitate 
disabled workers. In the same period a number of voluntary 
groups concerned with the welfare of certain categories of the 
disabled, and composed for the most part of the disabled themselves, 
came into being and, with private and government support, organ- 
ised programmes that led to the rehabilitation of many. During 
and after the Second World War the programme for disabled 
veterans assumed much larger proportions. 


Disabled War Veterans 


Through the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the federal 
Government provides free hospital and medical care, together 
with all necessary rehabilitation services, to veterans suffering 
from pensionable disabilities ; to veterans disabled while undergoing 
training courses ; to indigent veterans resident in Canada ; and, for 
a period up to one year from discharge, to former members of the 
forces suffering from non-pensionable disability. Allowances are 
payable during any period of treatment in which a veteran is 
unable to pursue gainful employment. At the patient’s expense 
the Department also provides services, where available, to veterans 
suffering from disability not connected with service in the forces. 
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Twelve departmental hospitals can accommodate 9,005 persons. 
Health and occupational centres provide accommodation for an 
additional 950 convalescent patients, and 585 persons can be accom- 
modated in six veterans’ homes. The Department also operates 
two special tuberculosis centres, at St. Hyacinthe in the Province 
of Quebec, and London in the Province of Ontario, where 300 
persons can be accommodated. 

In addition to the specialist and other services required for the 
acute stages of disability and the necessary physical medicine 
procedures, the institutions of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
provide social services and vocational training and co-operate with 
the Special Placements Division of the National Employment Service 
(see below) in employment counselling and placement work. Pros- 
thetic appliances and sensory aid devices are supplied and main- 
tained by the Department, which also runs a centre for research 
and development services. As part of its comprehensive general 
services, the Department operates special programmes for tuber- 
culosis, paraplegia, neuropsychiatric conditions and arthritis. 

Medical rehabilitation is provided through the Treatment 
Services and Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department. The 
Welfare Services Branch, through its Casualty Welfare Division 
of Social. Welfare, is responsible for the administration of such 
services as employment counselling, training and placement, as 
well as for the provision of welfare services. 

Many disabled veterans have demonstrated a desire to improve 
their lot through the medium of education, and vocational, technical 
and university training courses have been actively used to prepare 
the handicapped for a wide range of trades and professions. 

So far, approximately 90 per cent. of all cases receiving rehabili- 
tation services have been closed. The remaining 10 per cent. are 
either receiving treatment or undergoing training which may or 
may not result in their rehabilitation. Eighty-six per cent. of the 
closed cases are considered to have been successfully rehabilitated. 
Of the remainder, 8 per cent. could not be rehabiliated because of 
the severity of their disablement or the attitude of the individual 
concerned. The rest have either left Canada, or their disability 
pensions have been supplemented by a war veterans’ allowance. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Each province in Canada has its own Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. All these Acts are similar and follow the basic principles 
embodied in the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1914. 
The Acts are of the collective liability type, it being held that the 
costs of industrial accidents should be considered as part of the cost 
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of producing the goods or services supplied by each employer. The 
employers are assessed by industry or groups of industries according 
to the cost of their accidents, and are encouraged or required to 
participate in programmes of accident prevention. The benefits 
to the worker are so clearly defined that their payment is largely 
a matter of administration. Each Act is administered by a board 
appointed by the Crown in each province and decisions of the board 
are final. However, no case is ever completely closed and each 
claim may be reopened and reconsidered at any time that a change 
in the worker’s condition or the production of other evidence 
makes this necessary or advisable. 

The board in most provinces has the responsibility of seeing that 
the treatment and care given to the injured worker is the best 
obtainable and all the Acts empower the boards to spend money to 
aid injured workers to return to work and to lessen their handicap. 
This constant endeavour to improve medical treatment, to shorten 
the period of disability and to rehabilitate the injured worker, has 
resulted in the boards’ being able to increase benefits from time 
to time as required without placing any substantial additional 
burden upon employers. The benefits paid under the Ontario Act 
are as follows : 

Permanent disability : 


Total : 75 per cent. of earnings, with a minimum of $100 per month 
or former earnings, whichever is less. 


Partial: A fraction of 75 per cent. of earnings based on the impaired 
capacity to earn estimated from the nature and degree of 
injury ; or, if more equitable, 75 per cent. of the difference 
in earnings before and after the accident. 

Temporary disability : 

Total : 75 per cent. of a for the duration of the disability, 
with a minimum of $15 per week or former earnings, which- 
ever is less. 


Partial: 75 per cent. of the difference in earnings before and after the 
accident for the duration of the disability. 


In calculating these benefits the maximum earnings taken into 
account are $5,000 per year. 

The benefits in the other provinces vary slightly from the above, 
but in all cases they are high, and, of course, there is provision in 
death claims for widows’ pensions and the care of children and 
dependants. 

The boards in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario and Quebec operate rehabilitation centres to supplement 
the care obtainable through the hospital system. By employing 
the most modern techniques of physical medicine and rehabilitation, 
these centres hasten recovery and reduce the degree of permanent 
disability to a minimum. Vocational training is supplied where 
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necessary and each case is followed through until the board is 
satisfied that wherever possible the individual is settled in suitable 
employment. The centre operated by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of the province of Ontario, at Malton (Ontario), with 
a capacity of 500 beds, is the largest on the continent. At present 
it is housed in temporary buildings, but it is in the process of being 
replaced by a new and modern centre at a cost of 5.5 million dollars. 
Similarly the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia have 
recently improved and expanded their facilities. In addition, the 
province of New Brunswick has an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs in that province, to obtain medical 
rehabilitation services at the Health and Recreation Centre in 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 

The result of this constant concern for the workers’ care and 
rehabilitation is demonstrated by the following extract from a 
report presented by the Medical Committee of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, at 
their 1953 Convention : 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY DISABILITY CASES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 1949-51 
(Annual averages) 


Number of permanent Number of 
State ar disability cases temporary (A) asa 
disability 
Total Major Minor (B) 
| 
United States : 
Alabama . .| 3.0 97.3 454.7 555.0 | 6,545.7 8.48 
California. .| 57.3 | 1,654.3 | 8,690.0 | 10,401.7 | 63,309.3 16.43 
Michigan . .| 41.3 467.3 | 1,766.0 2,274.7 | 24,879.0 9.14 
Mississippi 3.7 113.3 437.7 554.7 | 6,324.7 8.77 
Nebraska. . mr 95.7 522.7 624.0 | 4,750.3 13.14 
Tennessee. .| 10.7 234.3 | 1,189.7 1,434.7 | 9,358.7 15.33 
Canada : 
Alberta ..| — 730.0 | 15,625.0 4.67 
British 
Columbia .| 35.0 153.0 | 1,203.0 1,391.0 | 27,182.0 5.12 
Ontario . .| 35.0 183.0 | 1,939.0 | 2,157.0 | 57,268.0 3.77 


Commenting on these figures the Committee stated : 

In looking at these figures, one cannot help but be amazed at the high 
ratio of permanent disabled workmen in those states which do not exercise 
medical supervision compared with the last three ratios on the sheet, 
namely, Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, who exercise rigid and 
complete medical control along with an extensive rehabilitation programme. 


While, of course, there are a number of factors that have 
contributed to this outstanding achievement, it is recognised that 
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the major one has been the boards’ constant concern for the care 
and rehabilitation of the injured worker—an illustration of the 
great benefits which can accrue when the whole rehabilitation 
service is considered as a continuing process that commences its 
beneficial effects as soon as it is known that disability will exist. 
This outstanding experience in dealing with injured workers has 
had a profound effect on rehabilitation thinking throughout 
Canada. 


Voluntary Agencies 


Among the voluntary groups working on behalf of the disabled 
in Canada are the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the 
National Society for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, the Canadian Paraplegic Association, the Canadian 
Council for Crippled Children and Adults, etc. All these bodies 
have done outstanding work in bringing better care, and in some 
cases rehabilitation services, to those with whom they are concerned. 

While space does not permit a general review of the extensive 
activities of these groups some further detail regarding one of them 
will give an idea of their accomplishments. For this purpose, 
the following information regarding the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind may be useful. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


This private organisation supported by some government grants 
and public subscriptions was founded after the First World War. 
Its object is “ to ameliorate the condition of the blind in Canada, 
and to prevent blindness ”. Operating from national headquarters 
in Toronto, Ontario, it gives service to Canada’s registered blind 
of whom there were 21,763 in March 1956. The Institute has seven 
regional offices and 46 branch offices, which give service to the blind 
and direct those who require further help to one of the 22 general 
service centres that provide residential homes and rehabilitation 
services. Its employment department trains and places blind men 
and women in general business and industrial positions. It runs 
sheltered workshops for blind persons who, because of age, physical 
handicaps, or personal preference, cannot work in regular industry. 
It controls tobacco kiosks, news stands and industrial cafeterias 
managed by the blind. It gives instruction in Braille reading and 
writing, typewriting and handicrafts. It supplies raw materials 
at cost and provides facilities for the sale of articles made by home- 
workers. It maintains libraries in Braille and “ talking ” books. 
Some of the training classes, including classes to prepare young 
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blind men and women for staff positions such as home teachers, 
placement officers and field secretaries, are operated under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Act (see below). Each division has 
a Social Service Department that provides, under agreement with 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, after-care service for the war 
blinded. In most provinces, under similar arrangements with the 
workmen’s compensation boards, it gives service to those blinded 
as a result of industrial accidents. The Blindness Prevention 
Division is in touch with over 55,000 people to whom sight conserva- 
tion is important. In all parts of Canada the Institute is relied upon 
to give all the services necessary to those coming within its accepted 
area of responsibility. 

While the activities of the other voluntary groups differ in 
detail, they nevertheless provide many of the services mentioned 
above to the particular group of the disabled with which they are 
concerned. 


National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which was estab- 
lished in 1940, took over from the provinces in the following year 
the responsibility of providing employment services and established 
the National Employment Service. Shortly after, arrangements 
were made to provide placement services for the disabled through 
the Special Placements Division. In each of the National Employ- 
ment Service’s 220 branches there is a division, or an individual, 
responsible for carrying out this function. Some offices have 
been equipped to give aptitude tests and vocational guidance 
services. However, the effectiveness of placement of the disabled 
was limited by the fact that many applying for placement who 
had not been the responsibility of one of the voluntary groups, 
or the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, or a provincial workmen’s 
compensation board, had not received those rehabilitation services 
which lead to adequate placement. A major responsibility of any 
new rehabilitation plan to be provided was, therefore, to assure 
that medical and vocational assessment, treatment or training 
were given to individuals as these services were required. In this 
way the Employment Service would be supplied with disabled 
applicants better able to meet the needs of employers. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE REHABILITATION 
OF THE DISABLED 


As this indicates, there had been gaps in service to certain types 
of disabled persons and a lack of machinery to combine all efforts 
both public and private into a co-ordinated pattern. In striving 
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to create a national plan to bring rehabilitation services to all who 
needed them, but one that would nevertheless preserve the pattern 
of joint federal and provincial responsibility, it was necessary to 
consider a plan that would make full use of past experience and 
still stimulate the activities of the voluntary groups. 

With these things in mind and in view of growing public concern, 
the Federal Minister of Labour in co-operation with the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare and the Minister of Veterans’ 
Affairs called a national conference on rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped to discuss how best a complete rehabilitation 
programme could be planned. The conference was held in Toronto 
in February 1951, and representatives of the provinces, the muni- 
cipalities and the voluntary groups played an important part in it. 
Its principal recommendations were that a national committee 
be formed to advise the Government on matters pertaining to the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, and that a National Co-ordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation be appointed. After consultation with the 
provinces and the various health and voluntary agencies, the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
was appointed by Order-in-Council in the closing days of 1951. 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons 


In addition to a representative of each of the federal govern- 
ment departments concerned, this Committee has an official repre- 
sentative from each of the ten provinces, six representatives of 
the medical profession, four of organised labour, four of organised 
employers, six of the national voluntary agencies dealing with the 
disabled and four of the universities. During a two-year term of 
office the Committee made a number of recommendations to the 
Government, chiefly concerning financial support to the provinces 
to enable them to embark on programmes of rehabilitation. The 
Committee was reappointed late in 1953 for a period of three 
years.! A National Co-ordinator was appointed in June 1952 and, 
in the autumn of that year, important recommendations were made 
by the National Committee to the Government of Canada regarding 
the formulation of a rehabilitation programme. In the meantime 
the experience of the workmen’s compensation boards and other 
organisations was studied. The Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
was consulted regarding its outstanding programme. Discussions 
were held with officials of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


1 The Federal Minister of Labour has recommended that a smaller and 
reorganised National Advisory Committee of 15 or 20 persons drawn from 
the groups that make up the present Committee should be appointed as 
from 1 January 1957. 
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in the United States, who gave advice on how to avoid what they 
considered had been some of the difficulties of their programme. A 
study was made of rehabilitation developments in the United 
Kingdom, and other countries within the British Commonwealth 
and in Europe that have advanced considerably in this field were 
consulted. On the basis of their sound counsel and having in mind 
the peculiar needs of Canada and the role of the provinces, plans 
were drawn up. These plans were discussed with each of the ten 
provinces and on every hand the proposals made met with general 
approval. It was considered by all with whom the programme was 
discussed that Canada must develop its programme gradually ; that 
it must take full advantage of the experience and resources of those 
already doing excellent work in the field ; and that, while a certain 
degree of national uniformity was desirable, each province in 
keeping with its own historical development and aspirations would 
approach the problem from a different point of view, but always 
with the main objective of assisting as many of the disabled as 
possible to emancipate themselves from the needless consequences 
of disability. 

It was fairly generally agreed that to assist towards this end 
an effort should be made to develop better understanding of the 
services now available, and that these should be more closely 
co-ordinated to ensure maximum efficiency and eliminate the possi- 
bility of overlapping. Better arrangements were necessary to seek 
out those who might benefit from rehabilitation, to have them 
assessed medically and vocationally, and to direct them to those 
services from which they could benefit. Vocational training for 
those who required it should be more readily available. On the 
medical side there was a need for wider appreciation of the benefits 
of rehabilitation, facilities for physical medicine in hospitals and 
rehabilitation centres should be expanded, and the staff necessary 
to man these operations should be increased. Some central 
authority in each province should be responsible for co-ordinating 
all these efforts and ensuring that the individual to be rehabilitated 
received all services that he required in a continuous and co- 
ordinated manner. The National Employment Service should be 
encouraged to increase its efforts to place the disabled, and employ- 
ers should be made more aware of their potential usefulness. 


Assistance Offered to the Provinces under the 
Co-ordination Programme 


As a result the federal Government offered to assist the provinces 
to co-ordinate their rehabilitation services, to provide vocational 
training for the disabled and to develop medical rehabilitation. 
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Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services. 


The federal Government offered to make a contribution of up 
to $15,000 per annum to each province, provided the province 
concerned would make the same sum available, to pay the salaries 
and expenses of a provincial rehabilitation co-ordinator and his 
staff. The provincial co-ordinator, in addition to other duties, would 
work with a provincial interdepartmental committee to assure the 
co-operation of the various departments whose services contribute 
to a rehabilitation plan. He would seek to co-ordinate, on a regional 
and loca) basis, the efforts of all agencies, public and private, 
working with the disabled, and to stimulate the interest of the 
medical profession, management, labour, vocational and placement 
services, and all who work with the handicapped, in the potential 
worth of the disabled. He would establish a case-finding and case- 
referral system. In doing this, most provinces could make use 
of the existing network of local health and welfare offices. The staff 
at these points could work with the co-ordinator and assist in 
securing from those who require rehabilitation the initial informa- 
tion on which to base future action. Hospitals, welfare agencies, 
doctors, nurses, teachers, visiting nurses and all who in any way 
deal with the disabled would be encouraged to report all cases 
of permanent disability to the local health and welfare offices, 
which in turn would report to the provincial co-ordinator. He, 
working with the voluntary agencies and the other health, welfare 
and educational organisations, would as far as possible see that the 
efforts of each disabled individual were guided towards productive 
ends. 


Vocational Training. 


Provision has been made under the Canadian Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, whereby, with the approval of a 
provincial committee consisting of the provincial co-ordinator, the 
Regional Director of Vocational Training, and a representative of 
the National Employment Service, vocational training of any type 
desired can be obtained for a disabled person, provided such 
training is likely to result in his rehabilitation, the costs being 
shared equally by the federal Government and the provinces. This 
scheme is incorporated in a new schedule to the Act (Schedule 
“R”), which provides for the supplying of maintenance allowances 
during training, transportation to the place where training can be 
given and, where necessary, transportation to and from classes. 
This part of the programme is administered by the Canadian 
Vocational Training Division of the Department of Labour, which 
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on behalf of the Government of Canada has for many years had 
agreements with the provinces covering the whole field of vocational 
education. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grants. 


Since 1948 the federal Government has assisted and encouraged 
the provinces to develop their health services by a system of 
financial grants, the most important of which are as follows : 


Dollars per year 
4,200,000 
516,000 
Laboratory and radiological services .... . 6,000,000 


Funds used under certain heads must be matched by an equal 
grant provided by the province concerned. Many of these grants 
could be used by provinces for rehabilitation purposes. For 
example, the crippled children’s grant has been used almost 
entirely for medical rehabilitation and, through the tuberculosis 
control grant, assistance has been given in the establishment of 
rehabilitation services for tuberculous patients during and after 
treatment. To fill in the gaps, a new medical rehabilitation grant 
totalling 1 million dollars a year was added. This grant may be 
used for the following purposes : 


(a) To meet the cost of training rehabilitation personnel, such 
as doctors, physical therapists, occupational therapists, remedial 
gymnasts, medical social workers, rehabilitation officers and any 
staff necessary to the medical side of the programme. 


(6) For the purchase of equipment for hospitals and rehabilita- 
tion centres designed to reduce disability, such as apparatus for 
electrotherapy, hydrotherapy, and resistance exercises. Where funds 
are used for either of these two purposes, the amount expended 
can be considered as an outright grant, the province concerned 
not being required to put up a matching sum. 


(c) For the expansion of existing rehabilitation services. Under 
this heading it may be used to employ the necessary professional 
staff for hospitals and rehabilitation centres and to finance sur- 
veys to seek out persons with disabilities, to establish units where 
crippled persons could get help with their appliances, and to set 
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up other specialised clinics and units essential in any well balanced 
programme for the disabled. For this latter purpose the match- 
ing principle would apply. 


It was suggested that the purchase of medical and prosthetic 
services for individual disabled persons should be deferred for a 
time until the use of funds under the previously mentioned heads 
had resulted in a considerable expansion of available facilities. In 
several of the provinces, following an expansion of services, pro- 
jects for the purchase of medical services for selected individuals 
have recently been approved. 


Other Effects of the Programme 


National Employment Services. 


As has been stated, it is the responsibility of the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to supply placement services for the disabled throughout Canada. 
In most of the larger offices there is a division of special placements 
and in others an officer charged with responsibility for this aspect 
of the work. The Employment Service is kept aware of the employ- 
ment needs of those receiving vocational training through the 
rehabilitation programme by its representation on the selection 
committee for training under Schedule “R” of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act. Where community and provincial 
advisory committees have been set up, the Employment Service 
is generally represented so that they can be kept abreast of 
developments and can give the high standard of service required. 


Rehabilitation of Persons Eligible for Disability Allowances. 


The federal Government shares with the provinces the cost 
of paying allowances of up to $40 a month on the basis of a means 
test to those who, on medical evidence, are considered to be totally 
and permanently disabled. In all provinces there is close liaison 
between the administrators of this programme and the rehabilita- 
tion authorities to ensure that all who apply for disability allow- 
ances and are considered to be possible subjects for rehabilitation 
are referred for further examination and service. 

While it was expected that a different pattern would develop 
in each province, it was hoped that the provincial co-ordinator, 
aided by an interdepartmental committee and provincial and local 
advisory committees, would seek to combine the above services 
with those of the medical profession and the existing voluntary 
agencies. Thus, supported by labour and management, each 
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province would develop a team approach that would result in the 
restoration of a large percentage of the disabled to their place of 
maximum usefulness in the community. 

In 1953-54 nine provinces signed agreements regarding co- 
ordination of services. In each of these provinces a provincial 
co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation services has been appointed, 
and plans for the carrying out of a programme have been made. 

In nine of the provinces Schedule “ R” is in use, and in its 
first year of operation over 700 disabled persons who required 
vocational training as part of their rehabilitation programmes 
were, after suitable assessment, directed to training courses. From 
nine of the provinces projects designed to expand medical rehabilita- 
tion facilities or to increase the number or improve the standards 
of personnel have been put forward. Many specialists are being 
trained in Canada and the United States. A School of Physio- 
therapy has been established in the University of Alberta, and a 
School of Physiotherapy and Occupational Therapy in the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. A pattern is gradually emerging in each 
province, and with the proper co-ordination of public and private 
services at all levels and adequate community participation, an 
effective programme is being developed. 


Personnel and Training. 


As in most countries, a shortage of trained personnel will 
influence progress in rehabilitation planning in Canada. At present 
there are only 21 specialists in physical medicine and rehabilitation, 
but 15 more are in training. There is a shortage of trained physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech therapists, rehabilitation 
counsellors and social workers. Schools of Occupational Therapy 
and Physiotherapy at the University of Toronto and McGill 
University in Montreal have been supplemented by the new schools 
established at the University of Alberta and the University of 
Montreal with the assistance of the medical rehabilitation grant. 

Non-medical rehabilitation workers are being trained and their 
standards improved through area “ workshops” on rehabilitation for 
non-medical personnel. Recently a conference of this type was held 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, which was attended by over 80 of those 
engaged in rehabilitation work in the four Atlantic provinces 
—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. With the assistance of experts in various subjects, 
the process and methods of rehabilitation were discussed, and each 
of the provinces represented was able to do constructive planning 
towards the improvement of services in its own area. 

Interest in further training courses is being stimulated in the 
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various universities. The Canadian Medical Association is encoura- 
ging emphasis on rehabilitation in the medical schools and the 
application of rehabilitation principles by all its members. This 
association has also established medical rehabilitation committees 
at the national and provincial levels. While their training is not 
specifically directed towards rehabilitation, the schools of social 
work at Dalhousie University, Laval University, McGill University, 
the University of Montreal, the University of Ottawa, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the University of Manitoba, and the University 
of British Columbia, produce graduates whose training is an 
excellent background for work in the rehabilitation field. 


Community Participation. 

The success of a rehabilitation programme will depend largely 
upon the extent to which community resources can be co-ordinated 
and developed to supply services necessary to accomplish its aims. 
Each of the services becomes part of an over-all plan to which a 
number of specialists contribute. As present resources are co- 
ordinated and developed, wherever feasible, plans are being worked 
out for each individual in keeping with his particular needs. In 
this way the physical and mental problems of disabled individuals 
will be effectively reduced and their latent skills developed to 
enable them to return to and take part in the life of the community 
at the highest possible level. 


Rehabilitation Centres. 


Medical and vocational rehabilitation services are encouraged 
to develop through the universities and teaching hospitals, and 
more adequate provisions for physical medicine and rehabilitation 
are developing throughout the hospital system. Where necessary, 
these facilities can be supplemented by rehabilitation centres. 
Already, in a number of cities in Canada, community rehabilitation 
centres have been established. Most of these have received assist- 
ance to expand and improve their services through the medical 
rehabilitation grant, and additional community centres are being 
planned in a number of areas. 


Sheltered Employment. 


A complete rehabilitation plan must provide sheltered employ- 
ment for those who cannot compete in the open labour market. 
Sheltered workshops are designed for this purpose. At the same 
time, they can provide on-the-job training and assessment services 
for the seriously disabled and provide others with an opportunity 
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to become accustomed to the routine of regular employment. 
In Canada the sheltered workshop has largely taken the form of 
a system through which discarded articles are collected from 
householders, and disabled persons acquire skill in reconditioning 
them for sale to the public. In many centres subcontract work 
is secured from local industrial concerns and has proved to be a 
lucrative source of income with no risk of financial loss. Work 
of this nature includes assembling of electrical equipment, lathe 
work, labelling and packaging, grading and sorting, printing and 
book-binding and many other operations. There are eighteen such 
sheltered workshops in Canada operating in twelve centres. Re- 
presentatives of most of these recently met in Winnipeg, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults. 
The meeting recommended that facilities for the provision of 
sheltered employment should be increased but was of the opinion 
that this activity should remain the responsibility of the voluntary 
groups. While some centres were equipped to give on-the-job 
training under Schedule “ R ”, the meeting did not consider that 
these operations should be publicly subsidised in any other way, 
as it was thought that this would remove some of the incentive to 
operate efficiently. It was also arranged that each of the groups 
represented at the meeting would supply information regarding 
operations of the subcontracting type that had proved suitable 
and had provided sufficient financial incentive. This information 
would then be made available to all groups so that they could 
explore the possibility of securing similar contracts in their own 
areas. 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch. 


Under the direction of the National Co-ordinator, the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of Labour works closely 
with the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. It maintains liaison with the other departments 
of the federal Government concerned with rehabilitation and 
endeavours to co-ordinate all rehabilitation activities at the federal 
level. Working closely with the provincial co-ordinators it supplies 
consultative and advisory services as required. Similarly, consul- 
tation regarding medical problems can be supplied by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. The Branch acts as a clearing 
house for information regarding rehabilitation and is closely in 
touch with government rehabilitation officials of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Through the International Labour Office, the Rehabilitation 
Section of the Division of Social Welfare of the United Nations and 
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the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, the Branch 
keeps in touch with general developments in rehabilitation through- 
out the world, so that it can provide those interested with informa- 
tion that might assist them in meeting their own problems. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAMME 


So much for background and those provisions around which a 
rehabilitation programme is being developed. Although it was only 
in 1954 that most of the provinces appointed provincial 
co-ordinators and made a start on the broader co-ordinated pro- 
gramme, considerable progress was evident in 1955. 

There are, as yet, no figures for the provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan, but in the other provinces representing less 
than one-third of the people of Canada more than 1,000 seriously 
disabled people (other than disabled workers and war veterans) 
were returned to a place of usefulness in the community after 
receiving service in 1955. 

’ We have accurate figures on the first 631 cases reported. These 
people and their 327 dependants had been maintained in institu- 
tions, by public assistance, or had been dependent upon their 
families for support, at an annual cost (cost of support less earnings) 
of approximately $283,000. In their first year of employment, they 
will earn $1,200,000 between them. The economic advantage is 
therefore obvious ; but this is nothing in comparison with the feeling 
of pride and accomplishment that each individual must have 
experienced through being able to stand on his own feet and assume 
his own responsibilities to his family and the community. Included 
in this number were 25 housewives who had been rehabilitated to 
the point where they were capable of caring for themselves and in 
many cases had therefore released an able-bodied person for 
economic activity. 

We lay great stress on the importance of employment where 
possible, and on the necessity of both labour and management to 
realise the potential worth of the disabled. It is encouraging to 
know that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, and all major labour organisations have 
given their official support to rehabilitation planning. There is, 
of course, still a great need for public education to dispel the 
age-old prejudices against the disabled. 

The system of compelling employers to accept a certain quota 
of disabled employees is not regarded favourably in North America. 
It is considered that with proper rehabilitation services most of the 
disabled can, if properly placed, compete with the able-bodied. 
To compel employers to hire a certain number of the handicapped 
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would be an admission of their inferiority as workers and would 
not encourage the disabled to have a proper pride of accomplish- 
ment or to assume their full responsibility to their families and the 
community. Employers are constantly urged to consider and 
employ the disabled on their merits and an active publicity cam- 
paign contributes towards this end. 

Three years ago, for example, the Department of Labour 
produced a film “ Everybody’s Handicapped ”, designed to en- 
courage employers to adopt a more enlightened attitude toward 
disabled persons applying for a job. The film has been seen by more 
than 3,000 audiences in Canada, composed of over 200,000 people. 
This publicity, coupled with the use of the press, radio and television, 
is showing substantial results. The National Employment Service, 
which has greatly increased its efforts on behalf of the handicapped, 
reports that actual placements of disabled persons in 1955 amounted 
to 19,773—an increase of 43 per cent. over the previous year. As 
the first six months of 1956 indicate a further increase of over 
40 per cent. in actual placements it is obvious that the effort being 
made to persuade employers to accept the handicapped on their 
merits are proving effective. While most of those placed were 
seriously handicapped, they did not require special, additional 
rehabilitation services other than the selection of jobs compatible 
with their remaining ability. The success of the placement efforts 
of the National Employment Service leads us to believe that, if we 
can reduce the effects of a handicap wherever possible and supply 
the disabled with the training necessary to enable them to compete 
with the able-bodied, most can be placed in suitable employment. 


SUMMARY 


In Canada complete medical and vocational rehabilitation 
services are available to disabled war veterans through the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, and in most provinces to injured workers 
through the provincial workmen’s compensation boards. Complete 
services have been available in most localities to specific groups of 
the disabled, such as the blind or the tuberculous, through various 
voluntary agencies financed by public subscriptions supplemented 
sometimes by government grants. The activities of the federal 
government departments concerned with the various aspects of 
rehabilitation are now co-ordinated and financial assistance towards 
the cost of rehabilitation services is available to the provincial 
governments in keeping with an over-all plan acceptable to all of 
these departments. 

Advisory bodies operate at the federal level, in most of the 
provinces and in many communities throughout the land. In most 


. 
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provinces, under the influence of the provincial co-ordinators of 
rehabilitation services, the voluntary agencies are being drawn 
closer together and arrangements have been made through which 
those requiring rehabilitation services can be referred to the pro- 
vincial rehabilitation authorities. After suitable medical and 
vocational assessment, disabled individuals can be referred for 
treatment, prosthetic services, training, or placement in accordance 
with the ability and desire of the individual. Vocational training 
and vocational guidance services are now more generally available 
through the federal Government’s sharing the cost of such services 
with the provinces. Medical rehabilitation facilities in hospitals 
and rehabilitation centres are being expanded and improved, while 
the necessary staff to man these operations may be trained at the 
federal Government’s expense, and hired with the cost shared by the 
federal Government and the province. There is a growing emphasis 
on the value of rehabilitation in medical and nursing schools, 
schools of social work, etc. New schools to train therapists are 
being established. Prejudice against hiring the disabled is being 
reduced with the support of the labour unions and employers’ 
organisations. The National Employment Service has increased 
its efforts to find suitable employment for the disabled and is 
experiencing encouraging results. Sheltered workshops are being 
encouraged to expand to meet the need for such services more 
adequately. 

While much has yet to be done to make all services uniformly 
available in all parts of Canada, the initial planning is meeting 
with considerable success. It appears that, when regarded in 
conjunction with all that is being done for disabled war veterans 
and injured workers, the effort now being made on behalf of dis- 
abled civilians should develop into a service that will adequately 
meet the needs of Canada and her disabled. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Post-War Migration Problems in Japan 


With its rapidly growing population and small territory —_ has 
long been a country of emigration. But after the Second World War not 
only had emigration ceased but millions of Japanese civilians and soldiers 
were repatriated, swelling the already overburdened labour market. Recent 
years have witnessed a limited revival of migration from Japan mainly 
as a result of intensive efforts on the part of the Japanese authorities. The 
following article describes the scope and character of these movements and 
the policies and measures adopted by the Government to develop them. 


Since 1868, when Japan opened its doors to Western science and 
technology, its population has increased from 35 to 90 million. Although 
this increase is not in itself unusual and was paralleled and surpassed 
by the population growth in the industrialised countries of the West 
some 50 to 80 years earlier, Japan entered the industrial world market 
late, its raw materials are scarce and its cultivable area is limited. The 
last war increased Japan’s difficulty immensely not only because of the 
loss and destruction of an important part of its capital equipment, but 
also through the forfeiture of most of its world markets. 

Although the Government realised that emigration, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, could not by itself bring a solution to 
the population problem, it made the opening of migration opportunities 
a matter of policy as soon as political conditions permitted. 

Before poses to a description of the principal currents of migra- 
tion and of migration policy, legislation and organisation since 1945, it 
may be useful to examine the history of Japanese emigration from its 
relatively recent beginnings until the Second World War. 


EMIGRATION FROM 1885 To 19411 


yy ay nr from Japan was prohibited during more than two cen- 
turies. It is known that, prior to the adoption of the seclusion policy 
by the Government in 1637, a small number of Japanese colonists, 
merchants and pirates were active in many areas of the Far East. But 
the historical phase of Japanese emigration only started with the reforms 
of the Meiji Government in 1868. During the pod years of this Govern- 
ment, attention was mainly turned to internal colonisation, particularly 
the settlement of Hokkaido Island, which had been relatively under- 


1 Most of the details contained in this section are drawn from “ International Migra- 
tions in the Far East During Recent Times”, in Population Bulletin No. 1 (New York, 
United Nations, Dec. 1951), pp. 22-27. 
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populated. It was not until 1885 that emigration was legalised. There- 
after a simple distinction can be made between migration to other 
countries in the Far East, i.e. principally in the wake of military conquest, 
and intercontinental migration. 

Movements to other countries in the Far East were insignificant 
during the first decades of legalised emigration and only assumed impor- 
tance after the victories over China and Russia at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Soon after the acquisition of Formosa in 1895, and Korea, Karafuto 
we the leased territory of Kwantung in Manchuria in 1905, a steady 
stream of migrants began to flow towards these territories for the purpose 
of their administration and development. In 1910 there were about 
300,000 Japanese in these areas. The tempo of the movement increased 
during the following decade and in 1920 about 850,000 Japanese were 
counted resident in the areas of Japanese hegemony in the Far East, 
including Manchuria and other parts of China. In 1930 this figure had 
reached over 1,300,000 and between 1930 and 1940 it rose to 2,800,000. 
During the latter decade the number of Japanese civilians in Manchuria 
and other parts of China increased nearly fivefold. The characteristics 
of these emigrants were generally the same: they were urban residents 
whose economic activities were concentrated in the fields of commerce, 
manufacturing, the public services and the professions. Very few 
Japanese indeed took up agriculture or other manual pursuits in other 
Asian countries. 


Intercontinental migration began soon after the relevant legalisation 
was passed, After 1935 it fell off rapidly as the Government turned its 
attention to its sear on the Asian continent. Initially the main 
streams were to Hawaii, the continental United States and Canada. 

The early Japanese migrants to Hawaii went as indentured labourers 
to the sugar plantations. This movement assumed considerable pro- 
portions during the last decade of the nineteenth century but ceased 
abruptly when the United States law prohibiting immigration of inden- 
porn workers became applicable to Hawaii in 1900. During the follow- 
ing seven years important movements of free workers took place. They 
ceased in 1907 on the conclusion of the “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” be- 
tween Japan and the United States, which provided for the voluntary 
limitation by Japan of the emigration of labourers. Most of the inden- 
tured labourers returned to Japan on the expiration of their contracts. A 
large number of Japanese who settled in Hawaii subsequently re-migrated 
to the continental United States. The number of Japanese resident in 
Hawaii doubled between 1910 and 1940, when it reached 158,000. 

Migration to the continental United States closely paralleled this 
experience. It started at the same period but consisted of free workers 
who engaged mainly in farming in California and other areas along the 
Pacific Coast. United States statistics show a total of 271,000 Japanese 
immigrants between 1886 and 1924, but on the basis of Japanese emi- 

ation figures it may be assumed that over 70,000 came to the United 

tates from Hawaii. The Immigration Law of 1924 put an end to this 
movement, and according to census figures there were 127,000 Japanese 
in the United States in 1940, 

The much smaller movement to Canada also came to an end at 
about the same time. According to Japanese statistics 30,000 persons 
left for Canada between 1891 and 1924. According to Canadian census 
reports of 1931 and 1941 the number of Japanese in Canada at those 
dates was 23,000. 
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Migration to Latin America, which started relatively later, is more 
relevant to the present situation as it was revived after the Second 
World War. Although a small number of settlers had arrived in Peru 
and Brazil before 1924, the movement only assumed important propor- 
tions at the moment when Hawaii, the United States and Canada were 
cut off as an outlet. At this time the Japanese Government made 
emigration to Latin America the object of careful planning and financial 
subsidy. The number of Japanese in Peru was 20,000 in 1936, when the 
Peruvian Government stopped further Japanese immigration. The 
movement to Brazil was of much greater importance and amounted to 
151,000 persons between 1924 and 1937, most of whom arrived before 
1935. By 1940 the Japanese population in Brazil had increased to 
290,000. With descendants their number is estimated today at about 
370,000 ! and they constitute the largest group of Japanese in any coun- 
try outside Japan. Most of them are resident in the states of Sdo Paulo 
and Parana, with a small sprinkling in the lower reaches of the Amazon 
and other areas. The great majority are active in agriculture, producing 
such crops as coffee, vegetables, tea, peanuts, corn, Indian jute, etc. 
Since the last war a tendency has manifested itself for Japanese and their 
descendants to move toward the towns and cities, but the proportion 
of urban Japanese in Brazil is still small in relation to the total. 

The movement of Japanese to other countries was not significant. 
A small number went to the Philippines as farmers and to the U.S.S.R., 
Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Indochina and Burma. About 16,000 
esa and their descendants live in Argentina, mainly in and near 

uenos Aires, and about 5,000 in Mexico. In 1937 Paraguay received 
several hundred Japanese immigrants who settled near Asuncién, where 
they engaged in agriculture with the financial and technical assistance 
of their Government. Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay and 
Venezuela all have small Japanese colonies amounting to a few hundred 
in each case. 

The extent of the return movement of Japanese migrants during 
the inter-war years can be partially gleaned from statistics available 
for 1922-33 which, however, only cover foreign countries outside the 
areas of Japanese hegemony. During this 12-year period annual emigra- 
tion to these countries averaged 16,900 persons ? and repatriations from 
the same countries 13,500 persons, giving a net emigration balance of 
only 3,400 persons a year. 


THE EMIGRATION PROBLEM SINCE 1945 
Economic and Demographic Pressures 


With a land area of about 370,000 square kilometres, and a popula- 
tion of 90 million, the four main islands constituting post-war Japan 
are one of the most densely populated areas in the world with 240 persons 


1“ Emigration Held Vital Need to Aid Population Problem”, in Sangyo Keizai 
Overseas Edition (Tokyo), 15 Sep. 1955, p. 13. 

2 There was, in addition, an outward movement classified as “ non-emigrants ” 
amounting to an annual average of 14,300 persons. 

* Toru Ocisuima: “ Japanese Emigration”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1936, p. 623. In conjunction with this figure it is interesting to view 
the movement into Japan of Koreans, whose country formed a part of the Japanese Empire 
until the end of the last war. During the period from 1917 to 1929 the net immigration 
of Koreans amounted to about 340,000 or an annual average of some 26,000. (See Seishi 
Ipe1 : “ Japan’s Migration Problem ”, ibid., Vol. XXII, No. 6, Dec. 1930, p. 785.) 
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to the square kilometre. However, owing to the mountainous topography, 
less than one-sixth of this surface is arable and each cultivated square 
kilometre has to support 1,700 persons. Despite a relatively small 
average food consumption of just over 2,000 calories a day per person, 
domestic agriculture does not supply the needs of the ten and 
one-fifth of the food has to be imported, at the expense of the nation’s 

recarious foreign credit balance. Moreover, there is little hope of 
increasing agricultural output since yields are already very high and the 
land is farmed almost to its geographical limits.* 

Nearly one-half of the population depends on agriculture for a 
living, and the av farm amounts to little over 2 acres in extent. 
It is thus not surprising that about 30 per cent. of living and farmin 
expenses on the farm are obtained from other sources, such as salari 
work or small home industries. 

As regards the industrial sector, the situation is considerably worse 
than before the war. Whereas an abundance of cheap skilled labour 
and large markets near at hand previously compensated to some extent 
for the shortage of domestic raw materials, labour costs have since 
increased and the Chinese market is only slowly opening up and holds 
out little assurance of further development. 

These negative factors are reflected in a precariously low standard 
of living which has been kept from falling even lower by United States 
economic assistance to balance Japan’s payments abroad. It should be 
pointed out that official figures on unemployment are a poor index of 
actual conditions in Japan since in this strongly agrarian economy a 
henge part of real unemployment is disguised in the form of agricultural 
underemployment. 

In November 1945 the population totalled about 72 million. In the 
following five years up to October 1950, it increased by 11,200,000. Of 
this figure, 6,250,000 represented repatriations from overseas, includin 
demobilised armed forces. During the same period about 1,200, 
foreign nationals, mainly Koreans, left Japan for their own countries. 
The natural increase thus amounted to over 6 million, 3.2 million of 
which took place in the years 1947 and 1948 alone.® 

Faced with a problem of this magnitude the Government adopted 
measures of both an economic and a demographic character. 

On the economic side, the Japanese Government has endeavoured 
to expand and develop foreign markets. So far Japan has not been able 
to balance its normal trade and has had the unfavourable gap filled 
either by direct United States aid or by purchases by United States 
armed forces. Its problem is all the more urgent in view of the fact 
that the labour force increases at the rate of about 700,000 persons 
annually. The major burden of absorbing this increasing supply of 
new labour falls on manufacturing. Japanese business circles have 
therefore become highly conscious of the need to improve productivit 
in order to gain a larger share of the world’s export markets. It is wit 
a view to achieving viability of the economy that the Japanese Govern- 
ment adopted a Five-Year Economic Plan in 1955. Without attempting 
to change the basic pattern of Japan’s free enterprise system, the plan 


1 Suemasa Oxamoto : “ Population and Emigration Problems in Japan”, in Social 
Compass (The Hague), Vol. 3, Nos. 5-6, p. 52. 


we Population and Resources (London, Political and Economic Planning, 1955), 
p. 150. 


Suemasa OKaAmoro, loc. cit. 
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“marshals forth all the data and information available to estimate the 
probable course of development of various sectors of the economy, sets 
them against the broad objectives of viability, thus showing up the 
nature and magnitude of the problems which tao to be solved if the 
country is to balance its normal trade with a reasonable degree of full 
employment by 1960, and finally suggests the possible avenues of 
solution involving a minimum degree of controls ”.? 

The population policy of the Government has been characterised by 
the } prey of legislation conducive to a reduction of the birth rate. 
In 1948 the Diet passed the Pharmaceutical Affairs Law which authorised 
the sale of a drugs. The Eugenic Protection Law, originally 
passed also in 1948 and amended in subsequent years, facilitates the 
termination of pregnancies which would seriously injure the health of 
the mother owing to physical or economic reasons. 

The growing acceptance of preventive measures has resulted in an 
unexpectedly sharp drop in the birth rate; between 1947, when it 
reached its post-war peak, and 1955, it gropped from 34.3 to 19.4 per 
thousand * and is now below that of some Western countries. The demo- 
panes outlook, although not as disastrous as might have been concluded 

om early t-war experience, is however still serious. Continued 
declines in the death rate have kept rates of natural increase relatively 
high. Deaths per thousand population had been 14.6 in 1947 ; in 1955 
they were down to 7.8.* In the pre-war period reductions in the death 
rate had affected mainly infants and small children. The post-war 
decrease has also extended to adult age groups and this has had a cor- 
responding direct effect on the size of the labour force. Nevertheless, 
the natural increase of the population dropped from 2.0 per cent. in 
1947 to 1.2 per cent. in 1955. This means that the population still 
increases by over 1 million annually. 

Estimates of the future population of Japan take into account the 
increasing acceptance of contraceptive practices and the relative ease 
with which abortions and sterilisations can be procured under the 
Eugenic Protection Law. It is assumed that the Po ulation will con- 
tinue to increase at a progressively slower rate until about 1990 when it 
will reach a peak somewhere in the neighbourhood of 110 million.‘ 
From that date a gradual decrease in the population may be projected. 
As a result of this trend, the phenomenon of an aging population, so well 
known in Western countries, will also become increasingly evident. 
The proportion of persons in the productive age group between 15 and 
59 years is expected to increase only for another 15 years or so. By 
1990, when the population may have reached its maximum, the propor- 
pa of persons of 60. years and over may be nearly double what it is 
today. 

Emigration 

The exact extent of post-war migration movements from Japan is 

obscured by the unsatisfactory Revacter of migration statistics. 


1 United Nations : Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955 (New York, 1956), 
p. 139. 

2 United Nations : Demographic Yearbook 1955 (New York, 1955), p. 615 and idem : 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York), July 1956, p. 8. 

® Demographic Yearbook 1955, op. cit., p. 657 and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
op. cit., p. 8. 

* Minoru Tacu1: “ An Estimate of the Future Population of Japan ”, in Nihon jinko 
gakkai kiyo (Tokyo, Archives of the Population Association of Japan, 1954), No. 3. 
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Japanese emigration figures do not indicate the migrants’ countries of des- 
tination and the total annual figures considerably surpass corresponding 
immigration data in the possible receiving countries. This discrepancy 
would appear to be due to the fact that the Japanese emigration figures 
cover various categories of persons leaving Japan who are not, strictly 
speaking, emigrants. On the other hand Japanese immigration figures 
include the large numbers of persons repatriated after the war from 
areas formerly occupied by Japan. The migration balance, according 
to Japanese sources, is reproduced in the table below. Figures prior to 
1950 are not available, but it is known that there was virtually no 
emigration during this period. 


JAPANESE MIGRATION MOVEMENTS, 1950-54 


Year Emigration Immigration | 
|, 8,990 15,964 + 6,974 
1952. wee 25,633 26,990 + 1,357 
a 9,062 39,313 + 30,251 

Total ... 70,140 166,381 + 96,241 


Source : I.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics 1955 (Geneva, 1955), p. 428. 


Although the United States Government continues its long-standing 
policy of restriction of Japanese immigration, the largest post-war 
migration stream from Japan has gone to that country, which admitted 
over 16,000 persons born in Japan as immigrants between June 1945 
and June 1955.1 This is due to the fact that most of these persons were 
brides or adopted children of American citizens and were thus admitted 
outside the fixed quota of 185 persons a year. In addition the United 
States Refugee Relief Act of 1953 provided for the admission of 3,000 
persons of Asian origin, a certain number of whom can be Japanese 
repatriated from China or the U.S.S.R., or in distress owing to natural 
phenomena such as floods or poor harvests. 

According to Argentine immigration statistics, over 3,600 Japanese 
have been admitted between 1948 and 1955, most of them after 1950. 
The gy majority were relatives of established Japanese residents. 

The movements to Brazil require more detailed examination. 
Between 1946 and 1955 about 8,900 Japanese have entered this country. 
The early immigrants were close relatives of established settlers and 
only in 1953 did the yearly number exceed 1,000. According to Decree- 
Law 406 of 1938 Brazil grants Japan an annual immigration quota of 
2,850, in addition to which further immigration is permitted under 
special schemes. A number of projects for the establishment of Japanese 
agriculturists and skilled workers have been developed and others 
aiming at the admission of quite large numbers of Japanese are being 
considered. However, few of these projects have so far gone beyond the 
planning stage. 

A policy statement regarding the settlement of Japanese agricul- 


1 United States Department of Justice : Annual Report of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service, 1955 (Washington, D.C.), table 4. 
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turists was made by the Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil in 1953. It 
specified that they should be experienced workers benefiting from 
financial assistance from their Government for their equipment and 
transoceanic travel, and that they would be settled exclusively in tropical 
and sub-tropical areas not suitable for European colonists. 

Immigration under special schemes is governed by bilateral agree- 
ments worked out for each individual project. The special migration 
schemes have an interesting aspect in common, namely that they are 
not negotiated between the Brazilian and Japanese authorities, but 
rather between the Brazilian authorities and prominent Japanese 
settlers, who assume full legal responsibility and provide a large part of 
the required funds. An agreement is drawn up between the two parties, 
conforming in most respects to a conventional bilateral migration 

eement, and providing for the operational assistance of the Federation 
of Overseas Associations in Japan (Nippon Kaigai Kyokai Rengokai), 
an organisation concerned particularly with the operational aspects 
of emigration. The agreement must be visaed by the Japanese Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. According to recent information from the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, two such agreements are at present in force, 
covering a total of 9,000 Japanese agricultural families to be settled 
in the Amazon valley and in various states of South Brazil other than 
Sao Paulo and Parana. 

It may be worth citing some of the provisions contained in the 
agreement concluded on 1 July 1954 between the Brazilian National 
Institute of Immigration and Colonisation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Mr. Kotaro Tsuji, one of the prominent Japanese settlers mentioned 
above. Broadly the respective responsibilities are divided as follows. 
Mr. Tsuji is responsible for the transport of the migrants to the Brazilian 

rt of arrival, for their suitability, and their repatriation if they are 
ound unsuitable by the Brazilian authorities. He has to ensure the 
provision of sufficient funds for the subsistence of the migrants during 
their first year of residence and must compensate the Brazilian authori- 
ties for any losses incurred by them as a result of the unsuitability of 
migrants. The National Institute of Immigration and Colonisation, on 
the other hand, receives the migrants at the port, transports them to 
their destination and supplies them with food and shelter during this 
period. It also provides the following goods and services to migrants 
on a credit basis: materials for housing construction ; equipment and 
tools ; seeds, shoots, saplings, fertiliser, insecticides and fungicides ; 
assistance in the irrigation of the assigned lots ; medical services ; elemen- 
tary schools for children and adults ; and technical assistance and advice 
regarding the cultivation of the land. The Institute constructs, at its 
own expense, roads of access and communication with the nearest 
markets and carries out major irrigation and drainage works. The 
agreement also —— for certain measures concerning the recruitment 
and selection of migrants. 

Post-war Japanese migration to Brazil has not, however, been 
limited to the reunion of families and land settlement. There has been 
some migration of sericulturists and of skilled workers and technicians 
in connection with the export of Japanese industrial machinery. There 
have also been reports of enterprise migration ', for example of an entire 


1 This term covers persons who migrate from Japan as an integral part of an economic 
transaction which combines the export of machinery and equipment with the permanent 
transfer of the personnel required for its installation, operation and maintenance. 
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—— silk twisting firm with machines and skilled workers to 
o Paulo.! Other reports speak of major plans for enterprise migration, 
such as the establishment of modern shipyards at Belém.* 

Other Latin American countries have also expressed the desire to 
admit Japanese workers or families, but so far actual movements have 
been rather small. In 1951 there were indications that the Bolivian 
Government would accept further Japanese immigrants. However, 
owing to the high financial outlay involved, the Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs showed itself averse to a plan in which 125 acres were 
to be allocated to each settler. In 1952 permission was granted for 
200 Japanese farmers to settle in Bolivia. Most of the applicants for this 
migration came from among the 5,000 Peruvian Nisei‘ stranded in 
Japan, who were ee from re-entering Peru owing to its exclusion 
legislation but desired to establish residence close to their family 
members in Peru. 

A small number of relatives of former immigrants have been admitted 
to Colombia since the war and a plan has recently been reported for the 
settlement of a number of Catholic Japanese families on the land. 

In 1953 the Paraguayan Government agreed to the immigration of 
120 agricultural families, each of which was to be given 49 acres of land 
for the growing of such crops as rice, wheat, soya beans and peanuts.* 
In 1955 it was reported that about 70 Japanese families had settled in a 
new agricultural in Encarnacion. 

In Australia and New Zealand the pre-war policy of exclusion 
remains unchanged. In Asia, however, the war has caused a profoundly 
altered situation. The loss of Japan’s territories deprived the Japanese 
resident of the’ privileged position he formerly enjoyed in these areas. 
Moreover, political conditions have made migration into them virtually 
impossible : apart from the fact that most of the newly independent 
countries have adopted immigration restrictions, their standards of life 
and working conditions are generally too poor to attract Japanese 
workers. However, many Asian countries urgently need to introduce 
more efficient techniques and methods in agriculture and other economic 
activities and this need is reflected in projects developed in collaboration 
with the Governments of India onl Cambodia and in a small-scale 
movement of Japanese technicians to several Asian countries.6 The 
Indian and Cambodian migration projects are mentioned here for their 
intrinsic interest ; neither of them has so far been implemented owing 
to the need for considerable capital investment, which constitutes an 
almost insuperable obstacle. 

The agreement between India and Japan was reported to have been 
ee in January 1953.7 It concerned a project for the movement of 
5,000 Japanese agricultural families to India for the development of rice 
culture. According to the same sources, the Indian Government intended 


1 Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), 9 Aug. 1955. 

® Johann Grimeisen: “Der Kampf um Lateinamerika”, in Arbeit und Wirtschaft 
(Vienna), 1 Apr. 1956, p. 146. 

® Mainichi English Edition (Tokyo), 18 July 1951. 

“ Persons born abroad of Japanese immigrant parents. 

5 Nippon Times (Tokyo), 27 Jan. 1953. 

* An example of this type of emigration was reported in Kogyo Shimbun (Tokyo) on 
1 June 1951. Twenty-three Japanese experts, mainly technical instructors, were recruited 
for the Government of Pakistan, by which they were to be employed for a period of three to 
five years as civil servants. 

7 Nippon Times, 7 Feb. 1953. 
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to popularise Japanese agricultural techniques in its efforts to raise the 
production of rice under its first five-year economic plan. 

As regards the Cambodian project, the Japan-Cambodia Friendship 
Treaty signed on 9 December 1955 contains, in addition to other economic 
and cultural clauses, a specific provision concerning migration. Plans 
were reported at the time concerning the migration of 50,000 Japanese 
within a period of five years.1 These migrants were to engage in the 
following activities: rice, tea and coffee cultivation in hilly areas ; 
settling of uncultivated lands ; work in existing rubber plantations ; 
mining ; fishing and canned food production ; and seafaring. In addition 
it was foreseen that a number of highly skilled Japanese technicians 
were also to work in Cambodia. The Japanese Government sent two 
investigation missions to Cambodia during 1956; their reports on 
settlement possibilities were not favourable. It is now intended to pre- 
op a pilot settlement project, after which large-scale migration may 

reconsidered. 


EMIGRATION POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Once the Peace Treaty with the Western powers had been signed in 
1952 and diplomatic and commercial relations with foreign countries 
had been re-established, the Japanese Government indicated its intention 
of pursuing an active emigration policy ; in this it had the fullest support 
of the public. 

At this time the Ministry of Foreign Affairs expressed the desire 
to bene emigration to Latin America and particularly to Argentina 
and Brazil. In December 1952 all leading political parties submitted 
to the House of Representatives a joint resolution urging the Government 
to undertake the necessary measures to accelerate emigration with a 
view to enhancing Japan’s prestige as an independent and peace-loving 
nation and promoting economic development in other countries.” 

Since then governmental interest in emigration and the desire to 
obtain international assistance for the development of employment 
opportunities abroad for Japanese workers has been the object of various 
official acts. On the occasion of his visit to Japan in March 1956 the 
Secretary of State of the United States was handed a petition by the 
Japanese Prime Minister requesting him to intervene on Japan’s behalf 
with the United Nations with a view to facilitating migration to under- 
developed countries. The Japanese Minister of Labour attending the 
39th Session of the International Labour Conference in June 1956 
stressed the fact that a shortage of manpower in some countries “ has 
hampered the development of natural resources and the higher develop- 
ment of the economy, while in others a surplus of manpower has resulted 
in unemployment and social privation ”. He suggested that the problem 
of freer international movement of labour and capital should be jointly 
worked out on a world-wide scale. 

Technical and political missions have been sent to Latin America 
and Asia to examine, in co-operation with the local autherities, oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of Japanese workers, and various individuals 
and private institutions have made efforts to arrange concrete and 
conile emigration projects. The Government has also taken steps to 


1 Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), 12 Dec. 1955. 
2 Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo), 21 Dec. 1952. 
3 Nippon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), 20 Mar. 1956. 
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facilitate the financing of emigration and the transport of migrants and 
has reorganised and improved the administrative machinery for emi- 
gration. These measures are not yet completed since official policy is 
hampered by the inadequacy of the relevant legislation despite repeated 
declarations recognising the need for its basic revision and adaptation. 
The only law in force concerning emigration as such is the Emigrant 
Protection Law passed in 1896, i.e. during the early period of Japanese 
emigration. This law aims at the protection of migrants through the 
control of private migration companies which, prior to 1924, were quite 
prolific and active. An amendment of this law was drafted in 1954 
providing for the simplification of emigration procedures ; the reduction 
of fees and the provision of certain services and facilities, such as place- 
ment after arrival in the countries of destination and assistance in the 
purchase of land and implements ; the strengthening of training and 
guidance functions ; and the consolidation of facilities for the reception 
of migrants. 


Financing of Emigration and Transfer of Migrants 


An important step towards the promotion of emigration was the 
adoption in August 1955 of a law creating the Japan Emigration Promo- 
tion Company Limited (Nihon Kaigai Iju Shinko Kabushiki Kaisha), 
a legally incorporated joint stock company for the pur of administer- 
ing all public funds for the financing of emigration under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In September 1955 the Company 
was established with an initial capital of 175 million yen! made up of 
350,000 shares with a face value of 500 yen each. Nearly 60 per cent. 
of the shares were purchased by the Government and most of the rest 
by shipping and trading companies and banks. In addition, a credit of 
15 million dollars has been negotiated with three United States banks. 
So far only a small part of this amount has been borrowed to be invested 
in migration to South America. 

The principal objectives of the Company are to lend transportation 
fares to suitable migrants and to extend loans to them or their organi- 
sations for the establishment of agricultural, fishing, industrial: or other 
enterprises abroad. It is moreover empowered to invest in, and even 
conduct, any type of enterprise abroad if by so doing additional emigra- 
tion opportunities are created. Loans to migrants are reported to be 
reimbursable over a period of eight years, after four years have elapsed, 
at an annual interest rate of 51/, per cent.2, The Company also carries 
out technical investigations on the spot to determine the soundness 
and effect on migration opportunities of possible investments. 

The shortage of shipping space for migrants has also been a problem 
to which the Government has lately turned its attention. In 1953 it 
was reported that only two Japanese ships with a capacity of 500 pas- 
sengers each were carrying migrants between Japan and Latin America 
so that a large part of the traffic had to be accommodated with foreign 
firms.* Early in 1955 the Ministry of Foreign Affairs sought the co- 
operation of various Japanese shipping companies in its programme 
for Latin American migration in an effort to stimulate competition, 
reduce charges and generally improve transportation service.* 


1 U.S. $ 1 equals about 360 yen. 

2“ Emigration Held Vital Need to Aid Population Problem ”, op. cit., p. 18. 
3 Mainichi English Edition, 21 Dec. 1953. 

* Nippon Times, 11 Jan. 1955. 
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Administrative Organisation 


In 1954 and 1955 the Government established new administrative 
machinery to deal with the different problems of emigration. 

This machinery is based on formal agreements among the different 
Ministries concerned, on decisions taken by the Cabinet and on admini- 
strative regulations. Its purpose is to define the responsibilities of 
the various Ministries and improve co-ordination of their activities ; to 
co-ordinate the activities of semi-official and private organisations 
with those of the public administration ; to improve the protection of 
migrants ; to speed up the various procedures to which they are sub- 
jected ; and to intensify the general and technical preparation of migrants 
so as to improve their chances of success. 

The new administrative structure can be summarised as follows. 
The Emigration Council of the Cabinet, which was created in July 1955, 
deliberates on important questions of migration policy submitted to it 
by the Prime Minister or other competent Ministers and advises the 
Government on matters of migration policy. It is composed of the 
Prime Minister as Chairman and not more than 30 members. The member- 
ship consists of Ministers of State, the Chief Secretary of the Cabinet 
and other “ learned and experienced ” members appointed by the Prime 
Minister. 

The Emigration Council is served by an Emigration Bureau set u 
simultaneously in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Bureau central- 
ises a. all activities in this field. It is composed of three sections 
in charge respectively of (a) policy planning, co-ordination, implemen- 
tation of diplomatic measures and supervision of the emigration centres ; 
(b) operational aspects of migration, including technical investigation 
missions, loans to migrants, and settlement of grievances ; and (c) research, 
statistics, information and publicity, guidance and training, and super- 
vision of the Japan Emigration Promotion Company Limited. 

In order to ensure co-operation among the various Ministries con- 
cerned with emigration an Interministerial Liaison Committee was 
established in 1954 to confer on procedural matters. It is composed 
of the 14 chiefs of sections concerned with emigration in the several 
Ministries and the Director of the Federation of Overseas Associations 
in Japan (see below). 

In addition to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, emigration problems 
and operations are also the responsibility of the Ministries of Labour, 
of Agriculture and Forestry, and of International Trade and Industry. 
The distribution of functions among these ministries is determined by 
the type of migration. Thus the Ministry of Labour, though the Employ- 
ment Security Division and local employment offices, has major re- 
sponsibility for employee migration, i.e. of persons, regardless of their 
level of skill, who emigrate to take up paid employment in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits; it also has certain restricted duties in regard to agri- 
cultural and “enterprise” migration in so far as the local employment offices 
are evidently best suited for direct contact with prospective migrants. 
Major responsibility for agricultural emigration is given to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry jointly with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Ministry of International Trade and Industry, jointly with the 
Ministry of Fore’ Affairs, is in charge of migration of highly skilled 
technicians and of “ enterprise ” migration. 

Besides these official bodies, a large number of non-governmental 
organisations in Japan as well as in Japanese settlements abroad have 


ie 
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played an important role in the promotion and organisation of emigra- 
tion and the recruitment of Japanese workers. In order to improve co- 
operation among these bodies and to co-ordinate their activities with 
thes of the Government, the latter decided in 1954 to consolidate into 
a single national federation the six major migration associations and 
the 34 local “ Overseas Associations ”! active in this field, and to set up 
the Federation of Overseas Associations in Japan as an independent 
body working in close collaboration with the Emigration Bureau of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Operational Activities 

The Government has attached great importance not only to opening 
up new migration outlets but also to improving the various operational 
activities connected with emigration, e.g. recruiting and selecting 
suitable migrants and training and preparing them so that they will 
fit more easily into the social and economic environment of the receiving 
country. It is mainly in these operational activities that the various 
interested agencies co-operate. 

The creation of new migration opportunities is the concern of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; through its Foreign Service and by means 
of special missions it carries out the necessary investigations and negoti- 
ations. For agricultural migration, however, technical on-the-spot 
investigations are chiefly undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry in collaboration with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The recruitment, selection and training of migrants is generally 
carried out by the Ministry of Labour. In the normal course of events, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs notifies it of overseas opportunities or 
specific vacancies for employee migrants. The Employment Security 

ivision circulates details to its Prefectural Employment Security 
Offices, which recruit suitable applicants through their local employ- 
ment offices. The personal data of these applicants are then referred 
to the Federation of Overseas Associations in Japan or to one of its 
affiliated local Overseas Associations for final selection. Close relations 
are maintained between local employment offices and Overseas Associa- 
tions on all matters regarding migration. 

An alternative channel of recruitment by-passing the Ministry of 
Labour is used on certain occasions. In this instance the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs addresses itself directly to a local Overseas Association 
for the recruitment and selection of employee migrants. 

On the other hand the Employment Service furnishes the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs with details on the employment situation in the various 
sectors of the economy and the availability of prospective migrants. 
It is empowered to register skilled applicants for emigration but has 
so far hesitated to make use of this prerogative in view of the limited 
opportunities for emigration. 

The recruitment and selection activities of the Ministry of Labour 
concern not a earare migrants but also agricultural and enterprise 
migrants ; the final selection of agricultural migrants is, however, the 
partial responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. As 
regards enterprise migration, since it requires a private source of invest- 
ment in most cases, recruitment, selection and training is normally left 
to the discretion of the investors, provided that this procedure does not 


1 Groups interested in promoting migration and in maintaining contact with emigrants. 
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prevent the migrant from enjoying the rights and privileges of other 
migrants. As mentioned previously, both enterprise migration and the 
migration of highly skilled workers and technicians are under the partial 
responsibility of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 
For the latter type of migration it is up to the Ministry of Labour to 
ensure that all measures taken conform with the Employment Security 
Law, i.e. the law concerned with the Japanese employment service. 

The Federation of Overseas Associations in Japan plays a significant 
role in migration operations. It carries out the final selection of all 
migrants, with the exception of enterprise migrants, organises trans- 
portation and, in appropriate cases, intervenes in the granting of loans. 

A further aspect of migration organisation deserves mention. Two 
emigration centres, with a capacity of 300 persons each, have been 
opened, one in Kobe in 1952, the second in Yokohama in 1956. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Emigration Bureau of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Migrants must apply individually for admission to the 
centres and must produce documentary evidence of their status. There 
are no charges for accommodation, food, medical examinations and 
lectures. Vaccination, inoculation and medical tests are provided in 
compliance with the regulations of the countries of destination. Pass- 
ports and exit visas may be obtained through the centres and customs 
control is carried out in them. 

Special attention is also devoted to the guidance and information 
of migrants. These activities are carried out mainly by the Ministry 
of Labour through its local employment offices but also by the other 
Ministries and the Federation of Overseas Associations in Japan. Guid- 
ance courses are conducted for future migrants in general or migrants 
in the emigration centres at Kobe and Yokohama. These courses cover 
such subjects as the geography, customs, religion, and agricultural and 
hygienic conditions of the receiving country. The lectures are partly 
designed to facilitate the migrants’ assimilation in an effort to counter 
the widely-held view that Japanes migrants have so far generally 
failed to integrate themselves into the social environment of the various 
receiving countries. 


CONCLUSION 


The period that has elapsed since the resumption of Japanese emigra- 
tion after the last war is too short and governmental action for the 
romotion of such movements too recent to allow a full assessment to 
made of migration movements and the results of official measures. 
Nevertheless, despite the lack of complete and detailed background 
information, it is possible to trace certain characteristic features of 
Japanese emigration since the war and certain analogies with the pre- 
war period. 

While movements before the last war consisted largely of officials 
and persons in the professions, public services and commerce, emigratin 
to various parts of the Japanese Empire in the Far East and, unt 
about 1935, of agricultural workers settling in Latin America, recent 
migration has mainly consisted either of members of families whose 
head was already established abroad or of agricultural workers and 
farmers. This change is largely due to the fact that Asian countries now 
seem to offer only very limited possibilities to Japanese workers, par- 
ticularly for permanent settlement, while migration to Brazil, and, to a 
smaller extent, a few other Latin American countries, continues. In any 
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event, post-war migration from Japan has been fairly limited, both in 
number of migrants and in the number of countries of destination. 

If net migratory movements are taken into account, it appears that 
both post-war and pre-war emigration have been largely counteracted 
by a heavy inverse movement. While before the war a significant 
immigration of Koreans was added to the repatriation of Japanese 
from abroad, the loss of nearly half Japan’s territories and the expulsion 
of Japanese from formerly occupied areas precipitated the return of 
more than 3 million civilians, mainly in the productive age brackets, 
in addition to an equal number of demobilised servicemen from overseas. 
Thus post-war migration movements, far from bringing relief to Japan’s 
population pressure, have resulted, at least up to the present moment, 
in a large increase in the already over-expanded labour force. 

The short post-war experience confirms that migration from Japan 
is faced with certain chronic impediments. The technical skills and 
material outlook of the Japanese, which are closely akin to patterns 
prevailing in the ond gow 5 aos them to emigration to Western 
countries, but the cultural and geographic distance of these countries 
entails considerable problems. On the other hand, Asia constitutes an 
environment to which the Japanese are socially, culturally and physically 
more closely adapted, but because of its lower level of economic develop- 
ment it fails to offer opportunities that would induce Japanese migrants 
to integrate themselves into the employment market on an equal footing 
with nationals. Migration to Asia therefore requires either a privileged 
status such as the Japanese could enjoy before the war, or sufficient 
investment to ensure a standard of living commensurate with the 
migrants’ aspirations. 

To some extent the obstacles encountered by Japanese emigration 
are equally present in many Western countries of emigration ; migration 
opportunities for countries suffering from severe manpower surpluses 
are everywhere inferior to real needs. Japan, however, suffers from 
additional limitations in that most countries restrict immigration of its 
citizens or exclude them. The general attitude of the technically ad- 
vanced countries towards Japanese immigration is influenced by fear 
of the depressing effect which competition by Asians may exert on the 
living standards of local workers and, to some extent, by objections 
of a social and psychological nature.? 

Finally it must be considered that Japanese migration represents a 
costly venture. While serious obstacles stand in the way of reconstituting 
old emigration channels or establishing new ones, the most immediate 
pare factor is a lack of funds. Few persons desiring to emigrate can 
even afford the trip to the distant immigration countries ; much less can 
they pay for their installation in those countries. Most emigration is 
therefore dependent on financial assistance either from the Government 
or from Japanese established abroad. 


1 A proposal whose theoretical value cannot be underestimated has recently been pro- 
pagated by Catholic sources and has met with considerable interest in Japan. It advocates 
the leasing to Japan of widely scattered agricultural concessions in countries with abundant 
unused land resources for cultivation by Japanese settlers. These enclaves would remain 
politically an integral part of the country in which they are situated but would become 
economically tied to Japan, where the produce would be sold at yen prices. The savings of 
foreign credit achieved by the ensuing self-sufficiency in food would contribute materially 
to the stabilisation of the Japanese economy. It would seem, however, that the problems 
involved in the political and, particularly, economic control of such concessions make their 
establishment a very remote possibility indeed. See W. A. KascuMiTTER: “ Japan’s 
Population Problem ”, in Migration News (Geneva, I.C.M.C.), Jan.-Feb, 1956, p. 2. 
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In present circumstances it is fairly certain that migration from 
Ja will not assume important proportions in the foreseeable future. 
It is possible that migration to Brazil and to some other Latin American 
countries will increase somewhat over its present level as more funds 
become available for transportation and establishment, and as previously 
established migrants create new employment opportunities for further 
Japanese. It is also possible that a few Latin American countries which 
so far have not admitted any Japanese since the war may adopt a more 
lenient policy. Finally, schemes for permanent migration in Asia, such 
as the Cambodia project, may draw the attention of other Asian countries 
to the advantages they could reap from the development of industry 
and agriculture through the settlement of groups with superior technical 
skills. But in addition to limits set by social and psychological factors, 
similar projects would be handicapped by the high cost involved, which 
could not in most cases be covered by the immigration countries. 
However, it is foreseeable.that the initiatives taken by the Government 
in the field of financial assistance to emigration may bring about some 
favourable changes in the future prospects of Japanese emigration as 
a whole. 


a 


Protection and Integration 
of Tribal Populations of Pakistan 


The volume entitled Indigenous Peoples! published in 1953 embodied 
the first results of a preerteme of research undertaken by the International 
Labour Office into the conditions of life and work of indigenous and other 
tribal populations in independent countries. Efforts have been made by the 
Office since then to study further developments in various countries. This 
article is devoted to a study of the distribution and nature of the tribal 
populations of Pakistan and of the constitutional, legislative and adminis- 
trative measures adopted for their protection and integration. It is based 
largely on information supplied from time to time by the Government of 
Pakistan and by Mr. A. Khan of Pakistan, a member of the I.L.O. Com- 
mittee of Experts on Indigenous Labour. 


DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TRIBES 


The two provinces of Pakistan—East and West Pakistan—are 
separated from one another by about a thousand miles. Both parts of 
the country have tribal populations. That of East Pakistan is considered 
to be aboriginal and to be ethnically related to the Mongoloid group of 
tribes in the neighbouring countries. The tribal groups of West Paki- 
stan, on the other hand, are fundamentally akin to the main community, 
with which they have historical and ethnic affinities. A second distinc- 
tion is that the East Pakistan groups profess none of the major religions 
of the main population, while in West Pakistan all tribal groups, with 
the exception of the small Kafir population of the extreme north, 
profess Islam, the religion of the great majority of the main community. 
Again, West Pakistan tribes, with the exception of the Kafir, speak 
the languages of the contiguous national community ; this is not the 
case in East Pakistan, although the tribes of that region live in close 
proximity to the national community and can, by and large, speak the 
national inaunes in addition to their own. 


East Pakistan 


The tribal population of East Pakistan is estimated to number 
some 399,500 individuals and is steadily increasing. It is concentrated 
in the ree. Hill Tracts, the “ partially excluded areas” of the 
Mymensingh district and parts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi. 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


The largest concentration is found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
where 12 tribal groups consisting of 261,500 individuals represent over 


1 1.L.0. : Indigenous Peoples. Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal Populations 
in Independent Countries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953). 
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90 per cent. of the total population of the area. About 9 per cent. of 
this tribal population is made up of forest-dwellers. The more numerous 
tribal Sroups are the Chakma (124,750), the Magh (65,900), the Tippera 
(37,250), the Murong (16,100) and the Tanchaung (8,300). Each tribe 
has its own dialect, but with the exception of Chakma, which is a form 
of Bengali, all these dialects belong to the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Bengali, the official language of East Pakistan is, however, 
used by the Chittagong tribes in their contacts with the main population. 
The Chakma, Chak and Tanchaung use Chakma letters, the Magh, Kuki, 
be and Komi use Burmese letters, the Tippera Bengali letters, 
and the Lushai English letters. While most of the tribes seem to 
have retained their own beliefs, they have been strongly influenced by 
Buddhism. The Chakma, however, are considered to be inclined 
towards Hinduism, while large numbers of Kuki and Lushai have 
embraced Christianity. 

The main occupation of tribal populations is agriculture. The 
forest-dwelling tribes commonly practise burn-and-slash cultivation, 
known as jum", and also hunt wild animals and rear pigs and poultry. 
Many members of the tribal population find employment with the 
forest department and can thus reside within the forest and carry on 
private cultivation on plots of land rented for a nominal sum in addition 
to their paid employment. A wage of 2 rupees per day is paid and free 
medical aid is provided by the department. Tribal women weave cloth 
for domestic use and for local sale. The establishment of a paper mill 
at Chandragona has, moreover, opened new avenues of employment for 
the Chittagong tribes, many of whose members are at present engaged 
in felling raw material for the mill at a wage averaging 2 rupees per day. 

The more important diseases to which the Chittagong tribes are 
exposed are malaria, ringworm, scabies, intestinal ailments, dyspepsia 
and yaws. The tribes living at higher altitudes are healthier than those 
living in the foothills and lowlands. 

Among the economic and social problems faced by these tribes 
Professor C. Lévi-Strauss mentions the harmful effects on agriculture 
of the invasion of the hiliside crops by a tenacious weed and the degenera- 
tion of orange groves on hilltops, which is caused either by a specific 
plant disease or by chemical deficiencies of the soil. In addition, large 
numbers of non-tribals are entering the area and taking up ga ar 
and money-lending.? According to Mr. Khan, member of the I.L.O. 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, the Chittagong tribes are 
having to face competition from non-tribal agriculturists and new 
— resulting from the launching of large-scale industrial projects 
in the area. 


Mymensingh District. 

The tribal population of the partially excluded areas of the 
Mymensingh district numbers 83,000 and consists mainly of the Garo 
(38,000) and the — (35,000), living in a five-mile belt along the 

orme 


national frontier. The r speak Garo, while the Hajong and the 
other tribes speak Ahamika, which is akin to Bengali, the national 


1 For a description of jum and its institutional significance in tribal life see Lucien 
Bernot: “In the Chittagong Hill Tracts”, in Pakistan Quarterly (Karachi, Government 
of Pakistan, Publications Department), Vol. III, No. 3, 1953. 

2C. Lévi-Strauss: “Social Science in Pakistan”, in International Social Science 
Bulletin (Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O.), Vol. III, No. 4, Winter 1951. 
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language. The Mymensingh tribes have attained a relatively high degree 
of integration, and the younger members of the Garo tribe (which is 
educationally quite advanced) are favourable to reform of their social 
system. 
: These tribes have abandoned jum cultivation, and hillocks on which 
it was practised have been taken over by the Government for reaffores- 
tation. This, however, is said to have restricted the grazing facilities 
needed by the tribes ; moreover, the level of agricultural skills among the 
tribes is low and keen competition is offered by non-tribal cultivators. 
A portion of the tribal population is engaged either as agricultural 
labour in the employ of non-tribal farmers or in cutting and selling 
wood. The women of the Hajong tribe are proficient at weaving and 
produce considerable quantities of cloth for domestic use and sale. The 
tribes of Mymensingh have been slow to take up new occupations in 
spite of the availability of vocational training facilities. ° 

Malaria, eye diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea and kala-azar are common 
among these tribes. 


Dinajpur and Rajshahi. 


The districts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi together have a tribal popu- 
lation of some 55,000, the Santal being the predominant element. The 
entire population is agricultural and fairly industrious. Excessive 
consumption of alcohol and opium-smoking, habits that are marked 
among tribes in other areas, are very widespread.' 


West Pakistan 


West Pakistan has a large tribal population but, as indicated earlier, 
none of the groups composing it can be described as aboriginal. a 
would appear to resemble certain — in the Middle East inasmuc 
as, although they are not aboriginal, they are still not fully integrated 
into the national life. There are many affinities between the tribal 
groups and the main body of the population of West Pakistan. 

Sedentarisation of tribal groups seems to have been going on in 
West Pakistan on a considerable scale over the last hundred years. 
During this period the area had the benefit of a long period of settled 
rule ; irrigation and communications were greatly increased and the 
tendency on the part of the semi-nomadic tribes to settle down and 
become part of the community was consequently accelerated. In 
Baluchistan, for instance, the nomadic content of the population dropped 
from 33.1 per cent. in 1911 to 25.3 per cent in 1931.2, However, at the 
time of the establishment of the new nation of Pakistan in August 1947, 
the West Pakistan area still had certain groups of population which 
had not yet settled down. Their problems were pre-eminently of a 
tribal character. Among these population groups by far the most 
important were located in the large tribal territory on the north-west 
frontier. In addition, there were the Kafir tribes of the Chitral state 


1 It may be of interest to note that, apart from the tribal groups mentioned in this 
section, the labour employed at the tea plantations of Sylhet in East Pakistan is also 
largely tribal. Most of the persons concerned are said to have been recruited before 
partition from sources now in Indian territory and appear to have become stabilised owing 
mainly to the fact that the planters offered them land for residence and cultivation. 


2 See O. H. K. Spate : India and Pakistan : A General and Regional Geography (London, 
Methuen and Co, Ltd., 1954), p. 426. 
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(numbering some 10,000), the 45,000 scattered and migratory Baluch 
tribesmen in the Dera Ghazi Khan excluded area and the Tur tribe 
comprising some 6,000 individuals. 

The tribal territory on the north-west frontier is situated between 
the national frontier with Afghanistan and the former North-West 
Frontier province. It has an area of more than 25,000 square miles and a 
Pushtu-speaking population of a little less than 2.5 million people 
comprising tribes such as the Mahsud, Waziri, Shirani, Battani, Dawar, 
Turi, Bangash, Afridi, Mohmond and Yusufzai. In the past these tribes 
resisted the extension of normal administration to their territory. 
However, after 1947 the Government was able to introduce measures 
for the educational, social and economic development of the area. 

The economy of the territory is precarious. Both rainfall and irriga- 
tion are meagre, and wheat production alone falls short of needs by 
20,000 tons every year. Large sections of the population, particularly 
the tribes of Waziristan, are pastoral. Cottage industries, for which the 
tribesmen have great aptitude, are little developed, and communications, 
except for strategic routes, are scarce. On the other hand the territory 
has many natural resources. 

The Kafir population is distributed over several tribes and a relatively 
large number of villages in the idyllic and more or less inaccessible valley 
of Kalash Goom in the state of Chitral. The Kafir are a peaceful people 
who subsist on hunting, fruit-gathering, stock raising, bee-keeping and 

iculture. They are extremely interesting from a cultural point of 
view and possess a high degree of ethnic consciousness. In view of 
their resentment to incursions into their country by outsiders govern- 
ment policy is designed to give them protection against such incursions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The Constitution of Pakistan!, which came into force on 23 March 
1956, guarantees rights of citizenship and fundamental freedoms to all 
inhabitants of the country. Part II of the Constitution deals with funda- 
mental rights and, among other things, provides for equality before the 
law ; safeguards against arbitrary arrest and detention ; freedom of 
speech, assembly, association, trade and profession and movement ; 
freedom of the profession, practise and propagation of religion ; freedom 
for any group of citizens to preserve its distinctive language, script 
or culture ; prohibition of slavery, forced labour, untouchability and 
discrimination in services ; and protection of the rights of property. 

The preamble to the Constitution affirms that adequate provision 
must be made for minorities freely to profess and practise their religions 
and develop their cultures and to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
minorities and backward and depressed classes. One of the guiding 
principles of policy is that the State shall make special efforts to promote 
the educational and economic interests of the people of special areas, 
the backward classes and the scheduled castes (see below) and shall 
enable the people of different areas through education, training and 
industrial ae se to participate fully in all forms of national 
activities including employment in the service of the country. The State 
shall also discourage parochial, racial, tribal and other prejudices among 
the citizens. The National Economic Council which is to be established 


1 See Gazette of Pakistan, Extraordinary (Karachi), 2 Mar. 1956. 
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under the Constitution will give effect to the principle of uniform devel- 
opment in all _ of the country. 

Article 205 of the Constitution requires the federal and provincial 
governments to protect the scheduled castes and backward classes * 
against social injustice and exploitation and to promote with special 
care their educational and economic interests. Under article 206 the 
President may appoint a commission to investigate the conditions of the 
scheduled castes and backward classes and make recommendations, for 
implementation by the federal and provincial governments, concerning 
steps and financial allocations necessary for improvement in those 
conditions. The President is also required to appoint a special officer 
to investigate the working of the constitutional safeguards and imple- 
mentation of the commission’s recommendations. This officer will 
report to the President at specified intervals. The reports of both the 
commission and the special officer are to be brought to the notice of 
Parliament, and those of the commission to the notice of provincial 
legislatures as well. 

The Constitution retains the principle of — administrative 
provisions for areas where the population is largely in an undeveloped 
state. Under article 103, federal and scovianial legislation applies 
to “ excluded areas ” ? only after the Governor of the province concerned 
notifies to that effect. In doing so the Governor may modify legislation 
in its application to the area or any part of the area. The Governor may 
also make regulations for the peace and good government of the area 
and by such regulations amend or repeal federal, provincial or any other 
legislation in force, with the proviso that no regulation mers or 
amending federal legislation can come into effect without the President’s 
approval. The President is authorised under the same article to order 
that an area shall cease to be an excluded area. A similar administrative 

rocedure, but one involving greater control by the President, is provided 
or in article 104 in respect of the “ special areas ” * of the West Pakistan 
province. Federal and provincial legislation shall apply to special 
areas only if the Governor of West Pakistan, with the previous approval 
of the President, gives notice to that effect. In doing so the Governor 
may modify the application of legislation. With the previous approval 
of the President the Governor may also make regulations for peace and 
good Bera oer and may modify the application of federal and pro- 
vincial legislation. The President, moreover, may give the Governor 
suitable directives from time to time. The President is authorised to 
order that an area shall cease to be a special area, but before doing so 
he shall ascertain the views of the people of that area in an appropriate 
manner. 

It will be observed that the administration of the cxcluded and 
special areas, though actually carried on by the provincial governors 
with the advice of their ministers, is the ultimate responsibility of the 


1 The scheduled castes are castes, races or tribes, or their subdivisions, which were 
designated as such by the Fifth Schedule of the former constitutional instrument, namely 
the Government of India Act, 1935. In the past, however, the term “ scheduled castes ” 
has been understood to apply mainly to certain non-tribal sections of the population 
which needed special protection. The term “ backward classes” might be considered to 
denote any other undeveloped sections. 

2 Areas which were designated as such before the Constitution came into force. The 
districts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi have no excluded area but the tribal population of 
those districts is treated on the same footing as the population of excluded areas. 

% Areas which were known under the former Constitution as “ tribal areas ” and which 
included the tribal territory of the north-west frontier. 
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President, who is advised by his ministers and assisted by the ministers 
in charge of the federal ministries of the States and Frontier Regions 
and of the Interior. This pattern of administrative responsibility was 
followed even before promulgation of the new Constitution.! 

Administration of the excluded and special areas is of interest because 
the bulk of the tribal population is located in these areas. To complete 
the picture it is necessary to describe the administrative organisation 
at the provincial and local levels. 

In East Pakistan the excluded and partially excluded areas are 
administered through the Home Department, which is responsible for 
meg administration of the entire province. The Chittagong Hill 

ract area, headed by an officer known as Deputy Commissioner, is 
divided into three sub-areas, each in the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer. In each sub-area the collaboration of the chief of the largest 
tribe is secured and a system of advisory bodies consisting of tribal 
chiefs and village elders is maintained. In matters of local administra- 
tion the tribal chiefs play a considerable part. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner is assisted by three special or welfare officers whose duties 
include assistance in general and judicial administration. Administra- 
tion is carried on in accordance with the provisions of special legislation, 
namely the Chittagong Hill Tracts Regulation, 1900, as amended from 
time to time. This enactment empowers the Deputy Commissioner, 
among other things, to regulate the ownership and use of tribal land 
as well as the practice of money-lending. General legislation, including 
labour ——— 2 has been increasingly extended to the area in recent 
ears. This extension, however, seems to have been necessitated mainly 
y the advent of large-scale industrial projects in the area. In Mymen- 
singh, only a small portion of which is excluded, the administrative 
head, i.e. the district magistrate, is assisted by a welfare officer and 
his two subordinates whose duties are limited to welfare work. An 
Aboriginal Welfare Association and its 12 constituent local boards 
act in an advisory capacity. The membership of the local boards includes 
tribal ple, missionaries and philanthropists. There is no special 
regulation for the administration of this area. The tribal interests in 
land are, however, protected by means, in particular, of the Taungy 
system under which forest land is allotted for cultivation. The Mymen- 
singh doce | Excluded Areas Tenancy Regulation, 1949, and the 
Mymensingh Partially Excluded Areas Debt Settlement (Tanka Tenants) 
Regulation, 1951, provide relief to tribal tenants. The district magis- 
trate of Dinajpur is assisted by a welfare officer and two subordinate 
officials, who are concerned exclusively with tribal populations. In 
Rajshahi there is a welfare officer who reports to the district magistrate 
through a sub-district magistrate. In both Dinajpur and Rajshahi the 
advisory functions are performed by normal local self-government 
encies. 
Ky In West Pakistan the affairs of the Hur tribe and the administration 
of the excluded area of Dera Ghazi Khan are the responsibility of the 
Home Department of the provincial government. None of the Hur 


1 The functions of the President in this regard were formerly performed by the 
Governor-General. 

* As, for example, the laws relating to workmen’s compensation, trade unions, indus- 
trial disputes, factories, payment of wages, employment of children and maternity benefit ; 
on this subject, however, see Living and Working Conditions of Indigenous Peoples in 
Independent Countries, Report VIII (1), prepared by the I.L.O. for the 39th Session of 
the International Labour Conference (June 1956), pp. 144 and 145. 
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areas are excluded or special areas, and responsibility for Hur affairs 
therefore falls entirely on the provincial government; they have in 
fact been under special control since a rising which took place there 
before the inception of Pakistan. For the excluded area of Dera Ghazi 
Khan the provincial government has appointed a special development 
board. In general administrative matters the deputy commissioner in 
charge ascertains the wishes of the tribal a through their jirgas 
(councils of tribal elders and chiefs). The larger portion of the tribal 
territory of the north-west frontier (which is a special area) is divided 
for administrative purposes into six agencies, namely Malakand, 
Mohmand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and South Waziristan. 
Malakand agency, incidently, includes the state of Chitral, where the 
Kafir population is located. Each agency is looked after by an official 
designated as agent. The tribes enjoy a large measure of autonomy 
and their wishes are ascertained through the jirgas. The remaining 
portions of the territory, containing no more than a quarter of the 
total tribal population, are attached to the Peshawar and Dera Ismail 
Khan divisions of the West Pakistan province. The attached tribal 
areas are administered by the divisional administrations and not by 
specially appointed agents. At the provincial level the responsibility 
for tribal territories rests with the Ministry of Tribal Affairs and its 
executive agency, the Tribal Affairs Department. A Tribal Advisory 
Committee was constituted a few years ago. 


WELFARE MEASURES TAKEN ON BEHALF OF THE TRIBES ~ 


In both East and West Pakistan the Government has been endeavour- 
ing to improve the living conditions of tribal communities. The meas- 
ures taken relate to health, education, vocational training, iculture, 
industry and communications. In East Pakistan governmental activities 
in the fields of health and education are supplemented by the work 
of Christian missions and philanthropic individuals and organisations. 
ee of missions and philanthropists is negligible in West 

istan. 


East Pakistan 


The Chittagong Hill Tract area has 231 primary, 22 post-prim 
and two high schools. In addition there are 42 primary ches s which 
are not recognised by the administration. Most of the recognised 
schools are maintained and supervised by the Government. In the 
majority of schools the medium of instruction is Bengali, while in 
certain special schools Lushai is used. Over 90 per cent. of the students 
and 60 per cent. of the teachers belong to the tribal population. A 
number of scholarships are available to meritorious students. A hostel 
for 100 boys is attached to the high school at Rangamati, which provides 
vocational training facilities in agricultural crafts and carpentry for 
92 students. 

Health measures have been planned on the basis of a survey made 
in 1937. The area now has 11 dispensaries and 18 health centres 
in addition to a hospital at Rangamati. An 85-bed leper asylum 
at Chandragona is maintained by a mission and subsidised by the 
Government. 

Rural extension work is done through 19 demonstration farms, 
co-ordinated by a central farm at Rangamati, and a network of ten 
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seed stores. Improved seeds, banana and pineapple suckers, manures 
and fertilisers and implements are made available to farmers. Irrigation 
facilities have been improved by the installation of tube-wells. Rice- 
husking machines have also been provided. Some 218 miles of fair- 
weather roads are now in existence in the area. 

In the partially excluded areas of Mymensingh there are 174 primary, 
four post-primary and ten high schools. Of these, 23 primary, two 
post-primary and two high schools are run by missions, which, however, 
receive subsidies from the Government in respect of the majority of 
their institutions. As in Chittagong, both tribal and non-tribal people 
make use of the schools but tribal students predominate, making up 
as much as 75 per cent. of the pupils of mission schools. The medium 
of instruction is Bengali, and schools are supervised by officers of the 
Education Department. The buildings and equipment of the schools 
are, however, considered inadequate, nor does sufficient emphasis seem 
to have been placed so far on the training of teachers. There are two 
special government institutions and one mission school for vocational 
training in non-agricultural subjects. Classes in agriculture are held 
at two post-primary schools, one of which has a farm attached to it. 
Health facilities 2re provided both by the Government and by missions, 
which maintain six dispensaries each. All the six government dispensaries 
and two of the mission dispensaries have in-patient departments ; the 
mission dispensaries also provide antenatal and postnatal care. The 
Government has built 500 miles of roads which can be used the year 
round. Tube-wells have been sunk to increase irrigation and measures 
have been taken to encourage the establishment of rice-husking mills. 


West Pakistan 


In West Pakistan a programme for the all-round development of 
the tribal territory of the north-west frontier is in effect. Many minor 
irrigation schemes have been completed, and a new scheme for the 
reclamation of 60,000 acres of waste land has recently been approved. 
A similar scheme for the Kurrum agency will bring 96,000 acres of land 
under cultivation. The new five-year national plan (1955-60) makes 
provision for expenditure of over 13 million rupees on 34 irrigation 
projects. The big Warsak multi-purpose project in the Mohmand 
agency, which is being completed for the benefit of the nation as a whole, 
will make available to the tribal territory not only hydroelectric power 
but also water for irrigation. At present tribal labour is being employed 
on the construction of the project. The agricultural schemes for the 
tribal territory also aim at pest control and the development of fruit 
farming and forests. It is, however, realised that the scope for the 
development of irrigation in the tribal territory is limited. Thus plans 
are below pursued - the settlement of tribesmen, especially those of 
South Waziristan, in other parts of the country. Land is being acquired 
for this purpose in areas such as the Thal, Taunsa and lower Sind where 
large-scale national schemes of land reclamation and settlement are 
under way. 

There is little opportunity in the territory for the development of 
large-scale industry ; consequently efforts are being made to develop 
cottage industries within the territory and to find outside markets for 
the territory’s raw materials. The santonin extraction plant at Rawal- 
pindi is taking the entire artemisia crop of the Kurram agency. A 
woollen textile mill has recently been established at Bannu. The mill 
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has stabilised the incomes of the ym ne of the tribal territory 
and is also a source of cheap wool for the local rug and blanket makers. 

A projected high-grade .* mill will use as raw material a grass which 
grows wild in the territory. With a view to promoting cottage industries, 
vocational training is provided in mazri-work at Alizai, in woollen 
textiles and rug-making at Batkhela, in metal work at Wana and in 
sericulture at Parachinar. The woollen textile mill at Bannu and the 
cotton textile mill at Sarhind also provide facilities for the training of 
tribal personnel. 

Priority has been accorded to educational measures. In 1949 a post 
of assistant director of public instruction was created in the provincial 
administration exclusively to supervise education in the tribal territory. 
In 1951 two assistant inspectors and two physical health supervisors 
were attached to the assistant director. Larger allocations have been 
made every year for the establishment of schools and hostels, the free 
supply of textbooks and the award of scholarships. Normal allocations 
reached the figure of 1,433,000 rupees during the budget year 1954-55 
as against 114,000 during 1947-48. Some 4 million rupees were, however, 
ss earmarked in 1951-52 for construction of school buildings. 

er the same eight-year period the number of schools increased from 
65 to over 310 (including 275 a (aang and the number of 
students rose from 6,000 to 25,000. ost all higher schools were 
provided with hostel facilities. In addition, 70 adult education centres 
were established and community radio sets and newspapers were made 
available to the people. Under schemes for higher education 104 tribal 
students studied at the Khyber University at Peshawar during 1954 
and another 39 were undergoing technical courses in medicine, economics, 
engineering, agriculture, rural extension, animal husbandry, wool and 
textile technology, etc., at various national institutions. 

By the end of 1954 a total of 65 hospitals and dispensaries (six of 
them mobile) were functioning in the territory. Nine of these institutions 
were private. Budget allocations for the maintenance of medical aid 
institutions amounted to 1,180,000 rupees during 1954-55. By that 
year capital expenditure of 3,240,000 rupees had been incurred and 
evan: had been submitted for further expenditure totalling 2,200,000 
rupees. 
tthe sphere of communications, village roads costing 700,000 
rupees had been constructed at that time and a five-year programme 
visualising expenditure of over 13 million ru on road building and 
maintenance was under implementation. ore than 1,450 miles of 
existing roads were being maintained at an annual cost of 2,300,000 


rupees. 

In the excluded area of Dera Ghazi Khan important social reforms 
were introduced in 1951 on the initiative of the tribal population. The 
reforms were effected by a resolution adopted by lower jirgas and 
approved by the jirga of tribal chiefs on 14 July 1951. Among the more 
important reforms brought about by the resolution was the replacement 
of the tribal law of inheritance by the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Act, 1948. The Act came into force in May 1952. In accordance with 
Muslim law, marriage was given the status of a civil contract. Other 
reforms included abolition of the system of land grants (which encour- 
aged landlordism) and the system of realising compensation from the 
relatives of a defaulting person. 

At a meeting of the special development board for the area held on 
27 February 1954 it was stated that the number of primary schools in 
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the area had increased from eight in 1952 to 31 and that it was planned 
to double their number. Other projects discussed at the board meeting 
included the opening of three dispensaries, one in-patient hospital and a 
veterinary clinic and the provision of drinking-water supplies. Emphasis 
was laid on the importance of developing sheep-breeding and extending 
the area under grassland and forest. To encourage sheep-breeding, the 
setting up of a co-operative wool-marketing centre and sheep-breeding 
farms was proposed. 

The provincial government has taken steps to implement the 
recommendations of a special committee on the rehabilitation of the 
Hur tribe. The committee had recommended restoration of the tribal 
headship, the abolition of the settlements to which part of the Hur 

pulation was confined, rehabilitation of the tribe in new colonies in its 
ormer areas, the provision of free and compulsory primary education, 
the award of scholarships for post-primery education and the encour- 
agement of the population to take up employment in government and 
semi-government organisations. Some of these recommendations had 
already been implemented by 1952. The members of the tribe, most 
of whom were used to a nomadic way of living, have begun to settle on 
land allotted by the Government. 
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society. Furthermore as regards the belief that a unified world must inevi- 
tably be achieved he maintains that “ high-energy technology operates in 
favour of regional and against universal diffusion of that technology and the 
values which it serves and which sustain it ” 


DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION, Ceylon. A aosieel Century of A val 
and Industrial Progress in Ceylon (1930-1955). Colombo, 1956. 134 pp. 


DuBREUIL, Hyacinthe. Des robots ? ou des hommes? L’cuvre et l’influence 
de l’ingénieur Taylor. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1956. 335 pp. 870 francs. 


This account of the life of Frederick Winslow Taylor and his work in 
the field of scientific management brings out clearly the misunderstanding 
and the opposition which Taylor encountered, especially in the early stages, 
and the qualities of character which enabled him to overcome these obstacles. 
The author makes it clear that he is not writing for specialists but paying 
a centenary tribute to a man whose work, although it has had a tremendous 
influence on industrial development, is, even today, often misunderstood 
by the general public. He lays particular stress on the social inspiration 
underlying Taylor’s work and describes him as being just as much a sociol- 
ogist as an engineer. While this volume admittedly takes much of its factual 
information from Copley’s biography of Taylor, it presents it in an attractive 
a readable form. The author has the advantage of havin ving himself been 

a factory worker in the United States, and this background lends special 
interest to his views on Taylor’s work. 


Dupuy, Michel. L’assistance wt et financiére aux pays insuffisamment 
développés. Paris, Editions A. Pédone, 1956. 271 pp. 


E1nzic, Paul. The Economic Consequences of Automation. London, Secker 
& Warburg, 1956. xi+226 pp. 21s. 


Hickman, C. Addison, and Kuun, Manford H. Individuals, Groups and 
Economic Behavior. New York, The Dryden Press, 1956. xvii+ 266 pp. 
$4.75. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. Niveaux de développement 
et politiques de croissance (introduction a leur étude, fascicule 3). Cahier 
série F, No. 3. Paris, 1956. 72 pp. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY, UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES. 
XXVme semaine sociale universitaire sur la condition sociale de la femme. 
Brussels, 1956. 351 pp. 


Koontz, Harold, and GasBLe, Richard W. Public Control of Economic 
Enterprise. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1956. xii+851 pp. $7. 

This book is a detailed history, description and analysis of the measures 
for economic control undertaken by the federal and state governments of 
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the United States. Part 6 is devoted to labour. It summarises most of the 
legislation and higher court decisions ny labour. Among subjects 
considered are the regulation of child labour, fair employment legislation 
to prevent discrimination against Negroes and other minorities, the regula- 
tion of wages, and the limitation of hours of work. 


Mappox, James G. Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in Latin 
America. Chicago, University Press, 1956. xi+139 pp. $3.50. 


MaRCHAL, André, and Barre, Raymond (edited by). Economie politique. 
Manuels juridiques, économiques et politiques “ Themis”, collection 
dirigée par Maurice DUVERGER. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1956. viii+603 pp. 1,360 francs. 


MEEK, Ronald L. Studies in the Labour Theory of Value. London, Lawrence 
and Wishart, 1956. 310 pp. 30s. 

The author re-examines the evolution of the labour theory of value in 
the work of individual economists such as Smith, Ricardo and Marx in an 
effort to show that this theory, re-interpreted in the light of our institutional 
setting, is valid in the contemporary world. 


MELMAN, Seymour. Dynamic Factors in Industrial Productivity. Oxford, 

Basil Blackwell, 1956. xiii+ 238 pp. 

This book is an inquiry into what has determined major differences in 
industrial labour productivity. The author tests three related hypotheses : 
that labour productivity is governed by the degree of mechanisation ; that 
the degree of mechanisation is governed by the ratio of alternative labour 
to machine cost (i.e. the ratio between the costs of industrial man-hours 
and the costs of machines than can be used to replace man-hours) ; and 
thirdly, that the growth of administrative overhead in industrial firms has 
limited the effect of rising labour productivity on the output of goods per 


person. 

These hypotheses were tested in the first place by the use of data specially 
collected for the purpose relating to the British motor vehicle industry. A 
major finding is that redesign of material-handling by mechanisation and 
we of industrial engineering methods did not occur widely in this 
industry, although other necessary conditions were present earlier, until 
there was a marked rise in the cost of man-hours as compared to machine- 
hours, favouring the use of power-driven equipment for a wider range of 
operations than before. The author then proceeds to tackle the question 
whether the causal relations between alternative cost, mechanisation and 
eS, which he has rather convincingly demonstrated for material- 

dling in the British motor vehicle industry have been operative through- 
out British industry and in the manufacturing industries of other countries 
as well. In this broader field of inquiry he is obliged to make use of less 
satisfactory data. Utilising the ratio of average industrial hourly earnings 
to the cost of kilowatt-hours to represent alternative costs, he finds that in 
many countries the mechanisation of industrial work, and the consequent 
labour productivity levels, can be accounted for in terms of the prevailing 
alternative cost of man-hours and machine-hours. “ Indeed”, he writes, 
“ alternative cost accounts for as much as 78 per cent. of the observed 
variation in productivity among industrial countries whose data spanned 
1924-50 and included about 80 per cent. of world industrial production. 
This left about 22 per cent. of productivity variation assignable to other 
factors. The same hypothesis, explaining productivity levels as a function 
of alternative cost, has also been used successfully to account for productivity 
differences among firms and plants.” 

Less is said about the rise of administrative overheads than about the 
other two hypotheses. For various reasons managements, in coping with 
problems arising out of their relations with other managements, union pres- 
sure or government requirements, have selectively preferred methods 
involving the growth of administrative staffs. The author suggests that 
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there has been a tendency to exaggerate the importance of government 
regulations and requirements (form-filling and the like) as a factor causing 
the growth of administrative overhead. His own inquiries tended to show 
that the information which firms were required to supply to governments 
was in any case required for their own operations. 

The book concludes on the note that an increase in labour Rt roductivity 
is not an explicit goal either of management or of workers. Ra er, produc- 
tivity changes have been a by-product or derived effect of their inter- 
dependent problem-solving actions. 


Metzner, Alfons. Die Chemische Industrie der Welt. Vol. 1: Europa. 
Vol. IL: Ubersee. Diisseldorf, Econ-Verlag GmbH, 1955. 1,135 pp. (the 
two volumes). 


MEYERS, Albert L. Elements of Modern Economics. Fourth edition. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xxii+518 pp. 


PaTiL, R. K. Gold and Silver Thread Industry of Surat. A Socio-Economic 
Study. Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Study No. 6. Surat, Sarvajanik 
Education Society, 1956. vi+158 pp. 3 rupees. 


C. A. 2zopnopydxoll CCCP. Moscow, 
M WBeTHOH MeTannyprui, 1955. 318 pp. 9 roubles. 
Iron mining in the U.S.S.R., by S. Ya. Riachkovski. The work includes 
a chapter on productivity, wages and supervision. 


Royvat CoMMISSION ON MONETARY, BANKING AND CREDIT SysSTEMsS, New 
Zealand. Report of the Royal Commission on Monetary, Banking and 
Credit Systems. Wellington, 1956. 500 pp. 16s. 


SHABAD, Theodore. China’s Changing Map. A Political and Economic 
Geography of the Chinese People’s Republic. New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956. x+295 pp. $7.50. 


SuFRIN, Sidney C., and SeEpGwick, Robert C. Labor Economics and Problems 
at Mid-Century. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. xii+385+xiv pp. 


A textbook for undergraduate courses in labour economics. Most of the 
references and examples are taken from United States experience. To a 
large extent the material in this book is derived from history, law or economic 
theory as it applies to labour, but the authors emphasise throughout the 
book that an adequate view of labour problems also requires an under- 
standing of social psychology. 


Sutton, Francis X. and others. The American Business Creed. avens . 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1956. xii+414 pp. $6.75. 


In examining first of all the content of the American business creed the 
authors discuss the following subjects : American business enterprise ; the 
functions and rewards of ownership ; the business man and his customers ; 
the functioning of a competitive system ; government in a business economy ; 
economic fluctuations ; the mysteries of money ; and the value of a good 
society. In their analysis of business ideology they take up the i iicetes 
topics : ideology and the cultural heritage ; the institutional framework ; 
strains in the business role ; and stability and change in the creed. 


UNIVERSITEIT VAN AMSTERDAM. Structuur en kostprijsproblematiek van de 
voorraadhoudende groothandel in ijzer en staal. Publicatie van de Stichting 
voor economisch onderzoek der Universiteit van Amsterdam, Serie 
S.E.O. No. 8. Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1956. viii+283 pp. 


Vicnes, Daniel. La Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier, un 
exemple d’administration économique internationale. Preface by Paul 
GuGGENHEM™. Collection du Collége d’Europe, Bruges. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1956. 196 pp. 1,300 francs. 
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Statistics. 


Duncan, Otis Dudley, and Reiss, Albert J. Social Characteristics of Urban 
and Rural Communities, 1950. A Volume in the Census Monograph 
Series for the Social Science Research Council, in co-operation with the 
USS. ent of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1956. 
xviii+421 pp. 


SNEDECOR, George W. Statistical Methods Applied to Experiments in Agri- 
culture and Biology. With a Chapter on Sampling by William G. CocHRAN. 
Ames, Iowa, State College Press, 1956. xiii+534 pp. $7.50. - 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Butt, Edvard. The Norwegian Trade Union Movement. 1.C.F.T.U. Mono- 
graphs on National Trade Union Movements, No. 4. Brussels, Inter- 
rg 3 Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1956. 140 pp. 70 cents ; 
ian francs. 


Frysoo, Ture, and others. Medbestémmanderdatten i féretagen. Stockholm, 

Tidens Férlag, 1956. 163 pp. 6 kronor. 

Contributions by seven prominent members of the Swedish labour 
movement to the discussion of the right of joint management of industrial 
undertakings. 

JOHANNESSEN, Edward. The Hawaiian Labor Movement. A Brief History. 

Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1956. 181 pp. $3.75. 


Kornuavuser, Arthur, and others. When Labor Votes. A Study of Auto 


Workers. New York, University Books, 1956. 352 pp. $5. 


Lipset, Seymour Martin, and others. Union Democracy. The Internal 
Politics of the International Typographical Union. Foreword by Clark 
Kerr. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. xxviii+455 pp. $7.50. 


Naas, Bernard G., and Saxr, Carmelita S. (compiled by). American Labor 
Union Periodicals. A Guide to Their tion. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University, 1956. xv+175 pp. $7. 


Pess1, S., and Santi, F. Una economia del lavoro contro l’economia dei 
i. Relazione al IV Congresso della C.G.I.L. Rome, Editrice 
Lavoro, 1956. 117 pp. 200 lire. 


Trano, André, and others. Expériences frangaises d’action syndicale ouvriére. 

Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1956. 428 pp. 

This book describes the work of the trade unions in the Renault factories 
from 1945 to 1955, the negotiation of the collective agreement for the 
metallurgical, engineering and associated industries in the Belfort district 
and surroundings and the activities of the trade unions in the French 
Economic Council. 


Wicuam, Eric L. Trade Unions. The Home University Library of Modern 
reg No, 229. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 227 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


Arpav, Giorgio. Lezioni di divitto sindacale. Parte prima del Corso di 
islazione del lavoro e tecnica sindacale, Milan, Dott. A. Giufiré, 1956. 
9 pp. 1,800 lire. 
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GeysEen, R. Jurisprudence du travail (1949-1955), avec notes critiques. 
Arbeidsrechispraak (1949-1955) met critische nota’s. Brussels, Maison 
Ferd. Larcier S.A., 1956. 410 pp. 


KRotoscHIN, Ernesto. Tvatado prdctico de derecho del trabajo. Buenos 
Aires, Roque Depalma, 1955. Two volumes. xvii+xiii+1,072 pp. 


MELLwitz, Artur by). Soztalgerichtsgesetz nebst erganzenden 
Vorschriften. k’sche Kommentare zum Arbeitsrecht, d XI. 
Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1956. xix+ 
593 pp. 


Mo tna, Manuel (edited by). aw E du travail (social, juridique, 
administratif). Pre and Express-Documents. Paris, 


Eyrolles, 1956. 247 pp. 


NeEvuton, Otto. Die deutsche Betriebsverfassung und thre Sozialreformen bis 
zur Mitbestimmung. Schriftenreihe “Soziale Forschung und Praxis” 
herausgegeben von der Sozialforschungsstelle und der Universitat 
Miinster, Dortmund. Vol. 13. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1956. xiv+307 pp. 


The author of this book endeavours to approach the problem of workers’ 
tation (works councils) and co-management in Germany by employ- 
ing sociological methods. After an introduction defining the role of socio- 
logical methods as regards the life of an undertaking, the author describes the 
tem and historical development of German forms of workers’ participa- 
tion in management up to the latest stage, ie. the introduction of co- 
pee pet in the German mining and iron and steel industries. The 
part of the book deals with the result of an inquiry undertaken 
by a team of scientists of the Social Research Institute (Sozialforschungs- 
stelle) in Dortmund, headed by the author, in a representative steel works 
in the Ruhr. Here about 1,000 older workers who had entered employment 
either before 1914 or between 1918 and 1932 were questioned about their 
personal experience with or attitude towards the German system. The 
answers given by the workers are to a large extent reproduced in detail 
and are interpreted and commented upon + the author, who draws certain 
conclusions about the practical working of the relevant German legislation. 
According to the author, the result reveals a considerable improvement 
of the “ social climate ” and of human relations within the undertaking. 


Management. 
Tue Acton Society Trust. Management Succession. The Recruitment, 


= gg ig Training and Promotion of Managers. London, 1956. 139 pp. 


A research report resulting from the statistical analysis of the background 
of managers : their recruitment ; selection ; training ; and promotion. 
There are three main divisions in the oan Chapters I and II : a survey 


of the educational background and career of 3,327 managers ; Cha 
ters III to VI, which are the main body of the y Baad and discuss how Ls 
companies are trying to recruit, select, train and promote their future 
managers and what seem to be some of the most important problems ; and 
Chapter VII, which records an attempt to discover what the promotional 
practices of five companies looked like from the shop floor and the office. 

This research suggests that there is no one answer to the problem of 
management succession and development, and further that no type of policy 
or method can be fully successful unless there is a general concern among 
management about the development of future executives. 


Brown, Milon. Effective Supervision. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. ix+259 pp. $4.50. 
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Picors, Paul, and Myers, Charles A. Personnel Administration, A Point 
of View and a Method. Third edition. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. xi+711 pp. $6. 


StaHL, O, Glenn, and others. Public Personnel Administration. Fourth 
edition. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. viii+628 pp. $7.50. 


Terry, George R. Principles of Management. Revised edition. Homewood, 
Illinois, Richard D. Irwin Inc., 1956. xiv-+730 pp. $7.80. 


VLAEMMINCK, Joseph-H. La science du travail. L’évolution de l’organisation 
scienti et le facteur humain. Brussels, Editions de l’avenir ; Paris, 
S.A.B.R.I., 1956. vi+210 pp. 


Addressed to students and to business managers, this book contains 
an outline of the major trends of thought in business administration and 
scientific management. The author, who is director of seminars and courses 
at the Catholic Institute for Commercial Studies of Brussels, describes the 
ideas and methods of Frederic Winslow Taylor and Henri Fayol, standardisa- 
tion, analysis and measurement of work, psycho-physiology and present 
trends towards the development of an industrial sociology. 


WALKER, Charles R., and others. The Foreman on the Assembly Line. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1956. 197 pp. $4. 


This is a report on a research project undertaken by the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University in an automobile manufacturing plant 
in the United States. The object of the study which is a continuation in the 
same plant of an earlier study of “ the man on the assembly line ”, was to 
determine the effects of the technological environment on working life as 


experienced by the supervisor. 


Yoprer, Dale. Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. Fourth 
edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xvi+941 pp. 


This is the fourth edition of a handbook used as basic text and as reference 
material in a large number of colleges and universities. The revision made for 
this edition takes account of all recent developments in research and indus- 
trial practices. An appendix explaining the statistical tools used in employer 
relations research greatly facilitates the reading of literature in this field. 


Manpower. 


Hope, ie: Conley of ity. A Union Approach to Fair Employ- 
ment. In uction 4 ubert HumpHREY. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. xii+142 pp. $3.25. 


An account of the efforts of one trade union—the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America—to improve intergroup relations in employment involv- 
ing its members. In 1949 the union carried out a survey to find out what 
needed to be done to bring practices in its locals and in ts into line with 
its non-discriminatory policy. The results are given with a wealth of statis- 
tical detail in five chapters. The concluding chapter outlines the new anti- 
discrimination programme adopted by the union in 1950. The union’s 
insistence on the inclusion of a non-discriminatory clause in all contracts 
negotiated by its locals is claimed to have changed the engagement practices 
of several major employers in the meat-packing industry and to have 
led to the discontinuance of segregated facilities within their plants. . 


SCHARMANN, Theodor. Arbeit und Beruf. Eine soziologische und psycholo- 
ische Untersuchung iiber die heutige Berufssituation. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
ohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. xii+324 pp. 
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Migration. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE, FACULTE DE DRoIT, Liége. Migrations provoquées 
et problémes sociaux de mobilité ouvriére. Vol. V des travaux de 1’Institut 
de sociologie. A study carried out for the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Liége, 1956. viii+-112 pp. 


MINISTERIE VAN SOCIALE ZAKEN EN VOLKSGEZONDHEID, Netherlands. 

Emigratie 1955. The Hague, 1956. 195 pp. 

This is the second of a series of annual reports published by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and Public Health of the Netherlands, reviewing the move- 
ment of Dutch emigrants to the different countries of immigration and the 
activities of the public bodies in charge of emigration. 

Separate chapters are devoted to subjects such as the organisation and 
activities of the Netherlands Emigration Service in the countries of immi- 
gration, state subsidies and loans. Each chapter is followed by a brief 
summary in English. 

In the annexes details are given, inter alia, of the vocational training of 
prospective emigrants in agriculture. Furthermore, the report contains 
statistical indices on all aspects of emigration from the Netherlands during 
the year under review. 


Wommats Leo. Die europdische Kolonisation Siidbrasiliens. Edited and with 
by Gottfried Preirer. Colloquium Geographicum, Vol. 4, 

. lished by the Geographisches Institut der Universitat Bonn. Bonn, 
erd. Diimmlers Verlag, 1955. 152 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BUREAU EUROPEEN DE LA JEUNESSE ET DE L’ENFANCE. La formation profes- 
sionnelle des jeunes dans les industries mécaniques des pays membres du 
Conseil de l'Europe. An inquiry made under the direction of Joél 
SERIEYX. Brussels, 1955. 153 pp 


A general study presented at the re de Constance (1955), organ- 

ised under the auspices of the Committee for the Vocational Training s 
Youth of the European Bureau for Youth and Childhood (E.B.Y.C.). 
a short résumé, the author describes the main problems which arise in ew 
tional training for engineering: the fact that general education has not 
been adapted to technical developments, the fall in the demand for skilled 
workers and corresponding rise in the demand for semi-skilled workers on 
the one hand and designers and technicians on the other, the need for judi- 
cious vocational guidance and good information about trades, and the 
qualities needed in instructors. Two years of research have enabled a consid- 
erable body of documentary material to be collected on the composition of 
the labour force and vocational training in sixteen countries of Europe : 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
Saar, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. A sepa- 
rate section is devoted to each country, preceded by a summary of informa- 
tion on the position of the skilled worker and vocational training for youths, 
adults, foremen and technicians. The problems of labour supply and emand 
in the engineering industries and the influence of various demographic, 
social and economic factors on vocational training are also discussed. 


— La formation professionnelle des jeunes dans l'industrie du bdtiment des 
pays membres du Conseil de pene. An inquiry carried out by the 
Central Federation of the German Building Industry, under the direc- 
tion of Kurt ScuIFFERs and presented by Eber Borst. Brussels, 
1955. 128 pp. 

This work analyses the results of an inquiry into the number and skills 
of building industry employees in sixteen European countries: Austria, 
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Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the Saar, Spain, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. A separate study of each country 
contains basic general information and statistics, and deals also with the 
legal, technical and social aspects of vocational training for youth, the 
vocational training of adults, labour supply and demand, and the influence 
of external factors on the building industry. These studies are followed by 
conclusions in which the authors, while stressing the difficulties besetting 
any international inquiry, particularly since statistics are rarely comparable, 
find that most of the countries face the same problems : a shortage of skilled 
labour and a lack of interest in the building industry among young people, 
for which they give reasons and a number of possible solutions based on 
experience. One of the main problems is whether modern technical 
developments will not necessitate changes in the length of training. 


FRYER, Douglas H., and others. sige gy | People in Industry. Principles 
and Methods of Training. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. xii+ 
210 pp. $3.50. 

With personnel training an established of the industrial scene, the 
— remain : Who shall be trained What shall be taught ? Who 

do the teaching ? How shall the teachers be trained ? Answers to 
these questions form the basis of this book. 

The authors draw — their experience as hologists, educators, 
and management consultants to set forth in simple details the modern 
theories of learning and motivation applicable to any training programme. 
Teaching aids and their uses are described in detail, with a chapter on 
mechanical aids and another on participation methods. Final sections deal 
with the organisation of the training programme and the scope of the fast- 
growing training profession. 


Jucenprinc. Beitrdge zur Berufswahl. Wiesbaden, 1955. 
pp. 


NationaL INsTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGy, United Kingdom. 
Training Factory Workers. A Report on a survey of the training of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers in the United Kingdom carried out under 
Project 179 of the European Productivity Agency. London, Staples 
Press Limited, 1956. 127 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Sponsored by the European Productivity Agency, an operating branch 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, this survey was 
aimed at discovering what arrangements exist for “ in-plant training ” of 
semi-skilled and unskilled factory o tives. Field work began in March 
1955, and by the end of December of the same year 223 establishments had 

visited. 

The opening chapters outline educational and industrial organisation in 
the United Kingdom and give a historical account of the development of 
training. Chapters V and VII discuss ts of training organisation and 
practices. In the final chapter it is concluded that “ there is no one form 
of training which can be recommended universally, nor is it possible on 
the basis of this survey to go very far in recommending specific practices in 
specific industries”. It can only be said that the key to success in the 
—— of operatives lies in the appropriateness of the organisation and 
method of training to the circumstances of the firm involved. The report 
closes with some guiding principles of systematic training schemes. 


Conditions of Work. 


Caruco, Renata. L’ouvriére, le travail aux piéces et le travail a la norme de 
temps. Thése ntée a la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales 
de l'Université de Genéve, | wed obtenir le grade de docteur és sciences 
9 rag Bellinzona, Librairie Gianni Casagrande, 1956. 285 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SocioLoGy, Princeton University. Incen- 
tive Wage System. A Selected Annotated Bibliography. Princeton, 1955. 
24 pp. 50 cents. 


DuNNILL, Frank. The Civil Service. Some Human Aspects. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. vi+226 pp. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO, Venezuela. Primer curso intensivo de capacita- 
cidén para comisionados del trabajo. Caracas, 1956. 200 pp. 


REIMER, Eduard, and Scuiprpet, Helmut. Die Vergiitung von Arbeitnehmer- 
erfindungen, Gutachten iiber die emernety der Richtlinien fiir die Ver- 
iitung von Arbeitnehmererfindungen. rstattet im Auftrage des 
undesministers fiir Arbeit. Schriftenreihe des Bundesarbeitsministe- 
riums, Heft 2. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 241 pp. 
DM 12.80. 


Situ, Henry Clay. Psychology of Industrial Behavior. New York, Toronto, 

London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. xv+477 pp. $6. 

A textbook for courses in industrial psychology, business psychology 
and personnel psychology, primarily meant for university students, but 
taking account also of the interests and needs of foremen and executives. 
The five parts of the book cover work motivation, the man and his job, 
human relations problems, psychological methods and, finally, conclusions 
in regard to prob and their solution in an industrial or business setting. 


Stein, Bernhard. Der Familienlohn. Probleme einer familiengerechten Ein- 
hkommensgestaltung. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1956. 268 pp. 


UNTERBERGER, S. Herbert. Guaranteed Wage and Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Pay Plans. New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1956. 
ix+189 pp. $3.50. 


Rehabilitation. 


BUREAU UNIVERSITAIRE DE STATISTIQUE ET DE DOCUMENTATION SCOLAIRES 
ET PROFESSIONNELLES. Guide pratique du reclassement. Revised edition 
May 1956. Paris, Editions des presses du temps présent, 1956. 254 pp. 
400 francs. 

A comprehensive handbook listing all the facilities available in France 
for the rehabilitation, retraining and resettlement of the disabled. Very 
full details are given not only of the various resettlement services but also 
of the vocational training centres and courses available. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ABEL, W. Die Altersversicherung der bauerlichen Bevilkerung. Schriftenreihe 
fiir landliche Sozialfragen. Veréffentlichungen der A zialen Gesell- 
schaft e. V. Géttingen, Vol. 17. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 
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